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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


somelegie sis 
WN Thursday the War Office received information that the 
last remnant of the Dervish force, under Ahmed Fedil, 
had, while crossing the Nile at the cataracts north of Rosaires, 
been attacked and destroyed by Colonel Lewis, in command 
of the 10th Soudanese and a body of iregulars. Colonel 
Lewis with great daring crossed to an island where three- 
quarters of Ahmed Fedil’s force was posted, and, after severe 
fighting, took the Dervish position, killing five hundred and 
taking fifteen hundred prisoners. Meantime, Ahmed Fedil, 
who had got to the opposite bank with some three hundred 
marksmen, poured a heavy fire upon our troops. They were, 
however, ultimately dispersed by Maxim fire, but Ahmed 
Fedil escaped north-west with a few followers. Major 
Fergusson was, we regret to say, severely wounded, but he is 
now in hospital at Omdurman and doing well. Six Egyptian 
officers were wounded, and twenty-nine men were killed and 
one hundred and eighteen wounded. It was a brilliant little 
action, and Colonel Lewis is to be heartily congratulated on 
his success. The troops, who thus trod out the last sparks of 
Mahdism in the Soudan, behaved excellently. 








Lord Cromer reached Omdarman during the week, and on 
Thursday held a reception of a large number of Soudanese 
Sheiks and notables. He told them that in the future thay 
would be governed by the Queen of England and the Khedive 
of Egypt. The sole representative of the Queen and the 
Khedive would be the Sirdar, and “no attempt will be made 
to govern the country from Cairo, still less from London.” 
These are wise words, and show that the Soudan is not to 
become part of Egypt, and so placed under all the absurd and 
hampering regulations imposed by the international financial 
regulations, the Mixed Tribunals, and the Capitalations. The 
Queen, Lord Cromer went on to say, rules over more Moslem 
subjects than any other ruler in the world, and their 
religion and religions customs are strictly respected. The 
game would be the case in the Soudan. Herenpon a Sheik 
asked if this engagement included the application of the 
Mahommedan sacred law. Lord Cromer replied that it@did, 
which, say the reports, evidently caused great satisfaction. 
Lord Cromer added that the rale about to be established 
would be very different from the old Egyptian régime, for it 
would be just, intelligible, and simple. “A few English 
officers will be resident in each district, in order to ensure 
strict compliance with these principles,”—#.e., the principles on 
which the Sirdar would govern. In short, the Soudan is to 
be administered like a newly-conquered Indian frontier 
district, in which, though law and order are maintained, there 





is no attempt made to impose the laws and regulations of a 
more complicated system of government. 


The Vienna correspondent of the Standard, who is well 
informed, declares positively that the Hungarian crisis is 
over. The Opposition, alarmed, as we believe, by a passionate 
movement among the electors, who are paying their taxes in 
advance in order to show their willingness to support the 
Crown, have proposed a compromise. They will, they say, 
abandon their principal weapon, obstruction, if only Baron 
Banffy, who for some reason invisible to outsiders is unen- 
durable to them, will resign. Baron Banffy accepts this 
offer, and it is believed that the Emperor, who would never 
have deserted him, will sanction his act of self-abnegation. 
His successor, who will probably be Baron Fejervary, will 
thus regain the use of his majority, the command of which 
has never been lost, and the Ausgleich or agreement between 
the two halves of the Dual Monarchy will be renewed at 
once, possibly upon the old basis. The incident, as we have 
explained elsewhere, is one more illustration of the truth that 
quarrels in Austria are never pushed to the bitter end. The 
recalcitrant always discover that they do not mean to break 
the Empire up. They know there will be a political here- 
after, and do not in the least know what it will be like. 


A remarkable conversation between Prince Bismarck and 
Herr Lothar Bacher on the future of Austria has been 
published this week. The Prince evidently thought that the 
rise of the Slav population, whom he despised and disliked, 
would be fatal to Austria, and that the Clericals would use 
their ascendency over the Catholic Slavs to destroy the Triple 
Alliance. He thought, however, that Germany would in that 
case secure either Russia or England as an ally, and believed 
that Germany could be defended against any coalition. As 
Prince Bismarck knew Austria well, his view is interesting; 
but it is strongly opposed to his action in preventing the 
annexation of Bohemia and forming the strict alliance with 
the Hapsburgs. We fancy that in conversation he permitted 
his prejudices against Hapsburgs, Catholics, and Slavs to 
run away with him, but never allowed them to influence 
him either in action or despatches. Nowadays we distin- 
guish too little between matured opinions and obifer dicta. 


The Dreyfus affair has this week produced a new League 
called the League of the French Fatherland. It appears that 
some chiefs among the Anti-Dreyfusards, with M. Brunetiére, 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes, as their adviser, are unwilling 
that all the “intellectuels” of France should be ranged in 
the camp of Revision, and have induced a great number 
of eminent persons to sign a programme in which they say 
—in a prodigiously long sentence—that they are anxious: 
to defend “the vital interests of the French Fatherland, 
especially those whose glorious custody is in the hands 
of the French Army.” They therefore “group themselves, 
apart from all spirit of sect, in order to act effectively 
in this sense by speech, writing, and example.” That 
is unobjectionable but a little vague, resembling, indeed, 
nothing so much as the faith of those gentlemen who are 
“Christians without dogmas, definitions, or boundaries”; 
but substantially the signatories intend to defend the Army 
against its assailants. That is, they think justice less im- 
portant than military prestige. Grave divisions have already 
appeared in their ranks, and they will probably accomplish 
nothing. They will not descend into the streets; and in a 
campaign of the pen it is individuals, not societies, who win 
great victories. No man writes the better for bemg a member 
of a corporation. 


Many Epglishmen believe us to be too pessimist in antici- 
pating a revo'ution in France. We would ask them if they 
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ever knew even Frenchmen indulge in their present violence 
of language unless a revolution was at hand. Itis useless 
to quote M. Rochefort and his allies, because all Englishmen 
believe all Continental extremists a little mad, but they will 
hardly call M. Francois Coppée, the poet and Academician, a 
madman. Yet the Paris correspondent of the Times publishesa 
letter from him saying that he rejects in advance the decision 
of the Oourt of Cassation because the Judges are “stirred by 
passion,” or, as he hints, by bribes, and refuses to believe 
that France will, by accepting a verdict in favour of Dreyfus, 
commit suicide “by destroying the very principle of her 
military strength.” He ends by anticipating that when 
Major Marchand returns he will find the soil of France 
“stained with blood.” 


The Americans are sure to subdue the Philippines, for the 
Spaniards did, and they are far stronger than the Spaniards. 
Moreover, the Tagals, who alone signify, are just civilised 
enough to understand the good treatment and gradual 
“assimilation” to the position of American citizens which 
the Government of Washington has now officially and publicly 
promised them. It is possible, however, that a process of 
subjugation may have to be gone through. The Tagal leaders 
have evidently got their heads in air, and have two strong 
levers in working on the people,—viz., the fury against the 
Spaniards, and the aniversal horror of the monks. They will, 
they say, only surrender the Spanish prisoners if the Tagal 
“rebels” in Spanish hands, who number three thousand 
men, are released and sent back to the islands. That is 
a natural condition enougb; but in making any conditions at 
all, Aguinaldo and the rest impeach American sovereignty. 
Furthermore, they demand that the Pope sball deal with 
them direct, actually making a concordat with them, under 
which the privileges of the monks shall all be cancelled, all 
ecclesiastical power left to the secular clergy, and ali Bishops 
appointed from their ranks, with lay consent. The Pope will, 
of course, reply with a non possumua, and there is, we fancy, 
grave danger that the Tagals will solve the question by a 
general massacre of all monks in the islands. Mr. McKinley 
will have to act at once and decisively, and we suspect must 
begin by arresting all the Tagal leaders. 


The death of the Duke of Northumberland on Monday at the 
age of eighty-eight is noteworthy because he stood in a way at 
the very head of the aristocracy. He was head of a house 
which has been great ever since the Conjuest; he had large 
possessions even for this era of millionaires; and though not 
a man of genius, he had a fine character, and intelligence 
enough to seat him in the Cabinet when Conservatives were 
in power. He spent great sums on the improvement of his 
estates, he protected and encouraged his tenants, he did well 
all the official work he had to do, and was in short one of 
those persons who justify the diflicult and doubtful theory 
that an aristocracy benefits the country, If we are not mis- 
taken, the Duke as a young man was the original of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Tancred; and certainly he had in him a vein 
of mysticism, or he never could have joined the Catholic 
Apostolic Church, or believed in the unknown tongues. He 
is succeeded by his son, Ear] Percy; and his grandson, Lord 
Warkworth, is one of the most promising Members of the 
House of Commons. A man with two “ Firsts,” who can 
write, who has travelled, and who will inherit an ancient 
dukedom ought in England to go far. 





Lord Elgin, the retiring Viceroy of India, delivered his 
farewell speech on Monday, January 2nd, to the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce. It was, of course, a review of his 
administration, and though deprived of some of its interest 
by excessive reticence, contained a few points worth attention. 
Lord Elgin began by defending the annual emigration of 
officials from the plains to Simla, hinting that even in India 


a great capital might not be the best place to station the | 


Executive, but pronounced emphatically for the retention of 
Calcutta as the centre of legislative action. He refused to 
discuss the currency question while a Committee was sitting 
in England, but expressed his personal views with suflicient 
clearness. He rejected the idea of further 
intimated a hope that exchange would remain stationary, 
and declaring that the need of India was cheap capital 
from 





with the countries using a gold standard.” He was no 
railway enthusiast, but he believed in railways, and he 
thought that the present system, under which hundreds of 
railway schemes were examined every year, would ultimately 
produce great good. He was inclined to give guarantees up 
to the rate at which Government could borrow, but still hoped 
that capitalists would at last be found who would risk the 
construction of railways at their own expense. 


Lord Elgin had little to say upon external relations, indeed 
he declined to discuss them for fear of embarrassing his suc- 
cessor, but he admitted that the tribes on the North-West 
border were a source of constant anxiety. We are “hyper. 
critical” in our examination of these tribes, which are “ way. 
ward, wild, ignorant, and excitable,” and sometimes act from 
inadequate cause, or even no cause at all. He did not believe 
outbreaks could be prevented, though their ill effects could be 
minimised by efforts which he would discuss but that Lord 
Curzon, to whom he gave a warm testimonial, was so speedily 
to arrive. Lord Curzon did arrive on Tuesday, and was to be 
sworn in on Friday, until which day he remained his pre- 
decessor’s guest. Perhaps the fact which is the most wortby 
of attention in the resignation and arrival is the one which 
always escapes it,—viz., the extreme ease with which, under 
the British supremacy, the devolution of absolute power over 
a fifth of the human race is from time to time accomplished, 
It is needless even to parade a military force, and no kind of 
fresh oath of allegiance is taken from any native. The 
Viceroy, in fact, though from one point of view an Emperor, 
is from another an agent of the India Office whocan be dis. 
missed by a letter, an incident which actually occurred when 
Lord Ellenborough was recalled. 


The Times of Monday publishes a letter from “a well- 
informed correspondent” in Mauritius which states that we 
have by no meaus heard the last of Madagascar. The French, 
he says, have sent out so great an army of officials that 
the fonctionnaires far ontuumber the civil population, and 
they are making themselves beloved of none.” The law 
allows one month’s forced labour, but the officials are en- 
forcing as mach as six months, so the labourers bave taken to 
the bush, and private employers cannot get hands to work for 
them. ‘‘ The taxes are oppressive, and in some cases downs 
right foolish—e.g., an annual tax on every head of cattle and 
every hectare of rice cultivated. The result is that the cattle 
are being slaughtered so that beef is already scarce and dear, 
whilst rice, which was formerly exported, has now to be im- 
ported. The natives are cutting down the indiarubber trees 
and the whole country is unsettled.” The correspondent goes 
on to tell how a fonctionnaire used his power to force “the 
twelve-year-old daughter of a chief to live with him as his 
concubine,” how nine or ten officials have been killed, and how 
people fear a general massacre if france goes to war. A few 
years ago we could have said, and said truly, that nothing of 
this kind could be said of any part of the British Empire. Now, 
however, thanks to what has happened in Rhodesia, we have 
little right to speak of French misdeeds. There we allowed 
forced labour to be introduced, the oxen to be seized, and the 
natives to be so mismanaged that a rising and massacre did 
actually take place. We had better not talk of Madagascar 
till we have expiated our own crimes in Rhodesia. 


The Matin of Monday publishes a letter from Rear 
Admiral Reveillére which is of no small interest for the 
French sailor. He declares that the possession of the “ French 
shore ” on the coast of Newfoundland is “of no kind of vaiue 
for our Navy.” This view he says will not be disputed by 





| station, 





taxation, | 
{ 
| 
Europe, maintained that the country would “reap a | 
laige balance of advantage” from “throwing in its lot | 

‘ 


any member of the service who knows the Newfoundland 
“Tt would certainly be of advantaye to the two 
nations if our rights in Newfoundland were exchanged for 
something of equivalent value.” If this is really the view 
held by the French Navy there should be little difficulty in 


| getting rid of this fruitfal source of international friction. 


If the French do not want too big a concession we ought to 
be able to come to terms. 


The list of New Year Honours is not remarkable. Lord 
Cromer is made a Viscount, but should more appropriately 
have been made an Earl, and Sir Philip Currie, Sir Joseph 
Russell Bailey, Sir Henry Hawkins, and Mr. Gurdon are 
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made Peers. Sir Henry Hawkins’s peerage is noticed as one 
of the few conferred upon a puisne Judge, but, then, few of 
the puisne Judges’ who do not die in harness are childless. 
There are four new Privy Councillors, Sir William Walrond, 
Bart. M.P., Sir Oharles Hall, K.C.M.G., M.P., Colonel 
Saunderson, M.P.,and Mr. William Kenrick, M.P.; and four 
new Baronets, Sir Henry Thompson, Mr. Hornby, Mr. Barry, 
and Mr. Murray Scott. The rest of the honours, though 
very numerous, are not specially interesting, but we are glad 
to see that Mr. Thiselton Dyer becomes a K.O.M.G., ‘in 
recognition of services rendered to the Colonial Govern- 
ments.” Sir William Thiselton Dyer has made Kew a truly 
Imperial institution, and we are glad that his good work 
should be recognised. If he is allowed a free hand he may 
yet save the West Indies by the cultivation of bananas and 
oranges. Mr. Chamberlain has shown great prescience in 
making use of Kew as an instrument for Colonial develop- 
ment. 


If Sir William Harcourt had only couched his letter on the 
confessional, published in Thursday’s Times, in less violent 
language, it might have done far more good than we fear it 
now will. We feel quite as strongly as he can against the 
confessional as an institution, and against anything approach- 
ing to compulsory or systematised confession—we would only 
allow confession to a clergyman when made to him spon- 
taneously as a good man in the service of God—and we 
regard with indignation the shocking letter quoted by Sir 
William Harcourt. The nature of the terrible dangers 
complained of call, however, not for violent invective, but 
for the language of moderation and good sense. If Sir 
William Harcourt will concentrate his efforts in a sober 
gpirit upon seeing that the Bishop’s admonitions as to the 
confessional are obeyed he may do real good, and he is sure 
to have the support of the vast majority, not only of English- 
men, but of Churchmen. The confessional is an institution 
which can never be tolerated in the Church of England, and 
is on a perfectly different plane from an ornamental ritual. 


The Oobden Club has taken a new, but what we cannot 
regard as a wise, departure. It has issued a manifesto in 
favour of the “ open door.” The manifesto urges that though 
we should recognise the right of foreign Powers to settle their 
own tariffs in any way they like in their present territories and 
old possessions, “we cannot recognise that they have a 
similar right in countries now passing under their control 
aud where Englishmen have already established interests.” 
Sureiy this is one of the most tremendous pieces of Imperialism 
ever deliberately conceived by Englishmen. It is, of course, 
useless to take up such an attitude unless we are prepared to 
enforce it by war. Therefore it comes to this:—We are to 
forbid fresh annexations—there are practically no places now 
annexable in which we have not trade interests—unless the 
annexing Power regulates its fiscal policy in its new terri- 
tories not in accordance with its own ideas, but in accord- 
ance with ours. It is useless to say that our ideas are 


in the true interests of the annexing Power, for foreign | 


Powers scout that plea as a piece of British hypocrisy. Foreign 
Powers do not annex for the pleasure of it, but in order to do 
the very thing which the Cobden Club tells them we will not 
allow them to do,—i.e., to get exclusive trade privileges for their 
own people. Tio adopt the Cobden Club’seproposal is, there- 
fore, to defy every Power that wishes to expand in order to 
get trade. We should be very glad to see the “ open door” if 
we could get it, but in our opinion the only safe plan is to say 
that we will not meddle with the domestic affairs of other 
Powers, whether in their old territories or in newly annexed 
possessions. Ail that we can do is to say that they must 
really annex, 


The Revenue returns for the third quarter of the year are ex- 
tremely satisfactory. They show that the total receipts into the 
Treasury in the three months just ended have been £28.652,334, 
which is an increase of £864,000 over the corresponding 
period of last year. During the three quarters, taken together, 
the Exchequer has had paid into it £78,340,468—an increase 
of nearly a million—and but for some sudden accident the 
end of the financial year should close with a total Revenue of 
over £116,000,000, —or £30,000,000 more than the nation raised 
fifteen years ago. Owing, however, to the increased expenditure 








and the reduction in taxation, it is not likely that the realised 
surplus will be more than a million and a quarter. The most 
interesting features of the returns are the facts that the Death. 
duties, in spite of the concessions, continue to yield more and 
more Revenue; and that the Income-tax also, in spite of the 
help to the smaller taxpayers, goes up steadily. The boon 
granted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer last year to the 
payers of Income-tax ought to have cost £100,000; in reality 
it has only cost £10.000, showing that the Income-tax is really 
yielding more than previously. At present each penny of the 
Income-tax yields two and a half millions sterling; twelve 
years ago it only yielded two millions. In other words, the 
Income-tax at 8d. used to bring in £16,000,000; it now yields 
£18 000,000. And yet we are supposed to be going to our 
material ruin owing to the policy of Free-trade. Taken asa 
whole, the Revenue figures are most satisfactory, and show 
our enormous financial strength. Coupled with a Navy 
powerful enough to command the sea, that financial strength 
is of great importance. Without sea-power to back it, it is, 
however, but an invitation to the plunderer. 


The very difficult question of the rating of tithe-rent charge 
was raised by a deputation of clergymen who waited upon 
the Archbishop of Canterbury on Monday last. They drew 
his attention to the extreme distress often caused by the 
pressure of rates upon the incomes of the clergy,—incomes 
already terribly reduced by agricultural depression and other 
causes. A clergyman told the Archbishop tbat his out- 
goings for rates alone, exclusive of Land-tax and Income-tax, 
amounted to 21 per cent. of his official income, and he 
mentioned an incumbent of his acquaintance who was unable 
to keep a servant, and another who had to groom his own pony. 
Bat to prove that the rural clergy are often in dire distress is 
not to prove that tithe ought to be relieved from rates because 
agricultural land was relieved. The object of the Rating Act 
was to do something to prevent a special industry being 
greatly overtaxed, not to relieve hard cases in general. In 
our opinion, the distress of the rural clergy had better be 
treated quite separately and apart from any relief to the 
industry of agriculture. Our own remedy would be to treat 
the rectors and vicars as the Archbishops and Bishops were 
treated fifty years ago,—i.e., let their tithes, glebes, and other 
property be handed over to Commissioners, and fixed salaries 
be paid them without deduction. Commissioners would get 
the clergy their full legal rights, which individual incumbents 
often fail to obtain. 


Considerable excitement has been caused by an article in 
the Contemporary Review, in which Mr. E. N. Bennett accuses 
Lord Kitchener’s army of gross cruelty after Omdorman, 
Substantially the charge amounts to this, that the Soudanese 
and Egyptians murdered the wounded, that shells were fired 
against a crowd of fugitives which included women and 
children, and that Omdurman was given up to looting, which 
was attended with the usual crimes, It is hinted that Lord 
Kitchener, not wishing for prisoners, did not interfere as he 
ought to have done. That wounded Baggara were shot seems 
certain, as also that they provoked their fate by murderous 
treachery, but officers present on the field, especially Colonel 
Townshend, who was Commandant in Omdurman, deny the 
other allegations point by point, and are supported by Mr. 
Bennet Burleigh, the correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
Lord Kitchener botly repudiates the libel, and all concerned 
seem willing to stand investigation. Our own impression from 
the whole correspondence is that Mr. Bennett, disliking the 
Sirdar, whois harsh to correspondents, gave too credulous anear 
to stories from native servants, whoare entirely untrastwortby. 
There will always be isolated incidents of cruelty in every 
battle, many men practically losing their reason; but Lord 
Kitchener is the last man to indulge the blood-thirst of troops 
under his cotamand,—not irom humanity so much as froma 
thorough knowledge that any breaking loose is fatal to dis- 
cipline. The exhumation of the Mabdi’s body, and the cutting 
off of its head, which is also alleged, were doubtless sanc- 
tioned in order to destroy the Dervishes’ belief in his divine 
mission. In Mahommedan belief, the removal of the head 
will greatly puzzie Azrael when he flies abroad to summon 
the dead to Judgment. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 1103. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD CHARLES BERESFORD AND OUR 
CHINESE POLICY. 

ORD CHARLES BERESFORD has, we believe, 
4 done a good service to his country by his speech at 
Hong-kong. He has shown in clear and unmistakable 
language what must be the real result of carrying out a 
Jingo policy in China. Most people of his way of think- 
ing are content with merely bellowing and blustering 
about the “open door,” and with threatening this ‘ supine 
and impotent Government’ for not quarrelling with 
Russia, and for not paying sufficient respect to their idol. 
Lord Charles Beresford has thought out what the Jingo 
version of the “open door” really means in practice,— 
what it amounts to when translated from words into 
deeds. We say “ the Jingo version” of the policy of the 
“open door ” advisedly, for originally and when first used 
by the Government it was not an unreasonable phrase. 
Now, however, it has come to mean the policy of not 
allowing any one but ourselves to exercise influence in 
Pekin, and of regarding as contrary to British interests 
any attempt by any other nation to acquire territory or 
power in China. Lord Charles Beresford declares that 
there are three policies which we may pursue in China,— 
the policy of the “open door,” the policy of “spheres of 
influence,” and the policy of drift. He elects for the first 
of these, but unlike many of those whose views he repre- 
sents, he does not shrink from facing the consequences of 
waintaining the Jingo version of the ‘‘open door.” He 
sees, in the first place, that it involves the maintenance of 
the integritv and independence of the Chinese Empire 
against Russian aggression. If we mean to adopt this 
policy, we must, in fact, reset the diplomatic stage for a new 
version of the old Turkish tragi-comedy, and must with- 
stand Russia at every turn. We must prevent Russian 
encroachments in the North, and we must combat 
the growth of Russian influence at Pekin, We 
must, in a word, make our whole policy all the world 
over turn on checking MRussia’s advance in China. 
If we are to keep China really clear of Russian in- 
fluences we cannot localise matters. We must be pre- 
pared to hit a Russian head wherever we sce it, as we 
were in the days when the maintenance of the integrity 
and independence of the Turkish Empire was the pivot of 
our foreign policy. For example, we must, as Lord 
Charles Beresford says, if possible, at once get up an 
alliance with Germany, America, and Japan in order to 
carry out our views. But Lord Charles Beresford, with 
erfect truth and with an insight which we admit shows 
#4 has something of the statesman’s faculty of seving 
where the road runs instead of merely keeping his eyes on 
the stones in front, clearly realises that mere antagonism 
to Russia is not enough to secure his policy. A great 
deal more is wanted to carry it out. He sees that if 
his version of the policy of the ‘‘ open door” is to be of any 
good he must obtain that “efliciency of the police and 
military” which is the only real basis for the security of 
trade. But he has been round the coasts of China, and 
has noted that such security does not exist. “ He had 
seen,” he said, “all the armies, arsenals, dockyards, forts, 
ships, and schools, and found them in a deplorable state. 
H- was of opinion that an army of two hundred thousand 
men might be maintained with the same Budget as at pre- 
sent if waste were avoided. The Viceroys whom he had seen 
approved his suggestions for the reorganisation of the 
Army. The whole system of administration required re- 
form.” But no man knows better than Lord Charles 
Beresford that the Mandarins will no more reform, and 


annexation one step removed. Now we are Imperialists, 
supporters of the Empire, and advocates of ex; ansion; 
but in heaven’s name let it be reasonable expansion. The 
notion of “cutting out” the Chinese Empire under the 
guns of ail Europe, and putting on board a prize crew of 
a Second Lieutenant and three seamen, is a plan which 
doubtless commends itself to a dare-devil sailor like Lord 
Charles Beresford, but we confess to finding it too risky 
for our taste. We know we have done it in Egypt, but 
then Egypt is a reasonable size, and does not contain three 
or four hundred millions of people. We are very strong 
and very bold, and to take over the whole Chinese Empire 
and make ourselves the essential enemies of Russia might, 
by a miracle, not prove ‘beyond our strength, but in our 
Opinion the risk is far too great a one to be worth running. 
Ii we want work to do we had far better develop what we 
have got than go “ cat-sprawling ” on so mad an adventure. 
Besides, it is contrary to all our habits and traditions to 
swallow Empires whole. We have always succeeded best 
when we have begun with a corner. We did not, at first, 
strike for influence at Delhi or try to get possession of the 
Empire of the Moguls all at once, but, instead, made our 
first serious territorial acquisitions in the valley of India’s 
greatest river. But it will perhaps be said that even if we 
create a Chinese army, reform the Chinese administra- 
tion, and secure life and property and trade facilities, we 
need not “ take’ China, or even interfere with ber com- 
plete political independence. To which we would reply 
that we have organised native armies again and again, 

and have repeatedly reformed civil administrations, and 
that in every case there has been but one result, the 
result which we are to-day witnessing in Eyypt,—though 
there, we admit, with great satisfaction, To put the matter 
in a nutshell, we want empire, but we do not want to 
overdo it, and the “ Egyptianising ” of the whole Chinese 

Empire would be overdoing it. 

We shall be asked, no doubt, what we would do if we 

will not adopt Lord Charles Beresford’s “open door.” 

Our answer is that for the future we would adopt 
the policy of “ spheres of influence,” though we would do 
nothing to precipitate its being carried into action, and, 

meantime, we would, in co-operation with America, insist 

upon trade with China being as little interfered with as 

possible, and upon no Power getting for her own subjects 

any trade preference, except in territory for the government 

of which that Power had taken full responsibility. To 

speak more in detail, we would insist upon Thibet and the 

Valley of the Yangtse being considered to be our “ sphere 

of influence,” but we would not rush in to take possession. 

We would merely appoint an able Consul-General for the 

whole of that vast valley with large powers and a stuff of 

Consuls under him. Further, we would explore the 

waterways of the valley, and, as oceasion offered, we 

would help the local Viceroys to organise efficient bodies 

of police or local soldiers. While we did this we should, 

of course, abandon all attempts to check the advance of 

Russia in the North, nor should we object to advances by 

Germany and I"rance provided that our “sphere” were 

not interfered with. It is possible, no doubt, that our 

adoption of this policy might lead to the partition of 

China, but it is also possible that China might go through 

a revolution which would make her too formidable a 

Power to be attacked lightly. But even if partition were 

ultimately to take place, we do not see that British 

interests would be damaged. Depend upon it, we should 

be able, in conjunction with America, to make arrange- 

ments which would protect our trade. 

That the policy just sketched will ultimately be the 

policy we shall adopt in China we have little doubt. 

Practically, it is the policy which the Government havo 





keep reformed, the Army and the civil administration than 
would the Pashas of Cairo if left to themselves. Accord- 
ingly, he proposes the “ reorganisation of the Army by 
foreign—preferably British—officers,” the revision of the 
tariff. the reform of the fiscal system, the opening of the 
country to trade, and the opening up of the waterways. In 
fact, we are to send our Cromers and Kitcheners to Pekin, 
and to do in China what we have done in Egypt,—ie., pro- 
duce a good native army and a well-organised civil service. 
But do our readers notice what Lord Charles Beresford’s 
“open door” has now become, by easy stages? It has be- | 
come nothing more nor less than the assumption in China 

of the part we play in Egypt, and that, of course, is merely 


been acting on. We are not making a dead-set against 
Russia, We are carefully retraining from saying that it is 
the duty of the British Government to maintain the integrity 
of the Chinese Hmpire against foreign aggression. Again, 
we are not attempting to put China under our tutelage, 
or to make our Minister at Pekin a kind of political 
agent. Meantime, we have taken steps which are sulli- 
cient for the moment to let the world understand that 
the Yangtse Valley is our “sphere of influence,” and that 
Thibet bas for us a special interest. That is all that is 
necessary for the time, and till the “‘sphere of influence” 
policy is more regularly developed, we can use the reasons 
able view of the policy of the “open door” for what it 
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is worth,—i.e., make it clear that though we are not the 
protectors of China, we shall not allow other Powers to 
make a cat’s-paw of the Pekin Government in the work 
of injuring British trade. Those who want to do that 
must come into the open, and regularly occupy and annex 
the territories in which they desire to have special com- 
mercial privileges. This plan of using the policy of the 
“open door” while the other policy is developing is an 
excellent one; for while giving us all the chances available, 
jt does not in any way commit us to maintaining the 
integrity of the Chinese Empire against Russia. The notion 
of making ourselves at once the deadly enemy of Russia, 
and of swallowing the Chinese Empire whole, all for fear 
lest our China trade should fall off, strikes us as one of 
the most rash and most dangerous eve: devised by man. 
We must not because we are Imperialists assume that it 
would not injure us to take China in tutelage to-morrow. 
That it is possible to “ have too much of a good thing” 
is one of the best of all aphorisms. 





THE NEW BONAPARTIST MANIFESTO. 


N enemy to the French Republic hitherto disregarded 
A has appeared this week in a new and formidable 
light. It has been the custom to assert that Prince 
Victor Bonaparte, though the undoubted head of the 
family and a Prince of the house of Savoy, was a man 
who from laziness, indifference, and bourgeois tendencies 
in general need not be reckoned among serious Pretenders. 
The hopes of the Bonapartists, it was alleged, rested upon 
his brother Louis, a Colonel of Russian Artillery, a man 
of singularly reserved character, and, personally, rather a 
favourite in the Russian Court. For some weeks past it 
has been rumoured, however, that the plan of nominating 
Prince Louis as a candidate had been abandoned, that 
Prince Victor declined to abdicate, that his brother had 
accepted the second position in the future Empire, and 
that the Empress Eugénie, though with some reluctance, 
had agreed to the scheme, and had made arrangements as 
regards her property which would enable the brothers to 
command large funds. These reports might have been 
classed with.the rumours which are always going about of 
intrigues against the Republic, but on Tuesday the Matin 
of Paris, a serious journal often used by the Foreign 
Office to explain its objects, published a statement profess- 
ing to give on the authority of a close friend and agent 
of Prince Victor an account of his political views. That 
account, as any one who reads it can see, is either 
a carefully considered manifesto from the Prince, 
or an astounding indiscretion by an intimate, and in 
either case deserves most careful attention. We believe 
it to be the former, if only because the indiscretion would 
be a little too gross, and because the programme is so 
utterly unlike anything which the Pretenders to the Crown 
of France periodically put forward to remind theirfollowers 
that they are still alive. If the account was dictated by 
Prince Victor, he is a very different man from what he 
has been described as being, and if it was submitted to 
him at all, he is capable of recognising and sanctioning a 
very bold and decided course of action. Instead of the 
vague flummery usual in such documents, the “ militant 
member” of the faction declares that in Prince Victor's 
opinion “indifference and apathy have so weakened 
characters in France ”—an indubitable truth, though we 
should give a different explanation of it—that he will not 
shrink, if necessary, “ from a coup de force,” and that his 
brother, who will shortly be General Bonaparte, will be 
found beside him on the day of action, and will “ give 
him the support of his prestige and military talent.” 
Considering how Pretenders usually talk, that is plain 
speaking with a vengeance ; for it can only mean that the 
Bonapartist chiefs intend to head a military insurrection, 
and have either secured or have grounds for expecting 
military support. There is not in France, outside the 
Army, the material for a coup de force, nor would any 
one whatever who understood politics brand any kind of 
popular rising by anticipation with such a phrase. If the 
Prince is not libelled in a very strange way, he has resolved 
that truthfulness will serve him best, intends to strike a 
military coup d'état, and believes that while the announce- 
ment of his intention will inspirit the Arwy, it will cow 
the civil population. 





Then comes the eternal Dreyfus question, and here 
again @ surprise awaits the reader. One would have 
expected a Pretender who avowedly relies on the Army 
to express a full belief in the guilt of Dreyfus, and 
some sort of sympathy with Anti-Semite feeling. Prince 
Victor, however, is either a much abler man than he 
was supposed to be, or has abler men about him whom 
he trusts. He recognises the need of not alienating the 
impartial men in the Army, or the intellectual men in 
the civil population, and tells France that the Jews have 
only gained their abnormal position through the mis- 
management of French finance, that his accession would 
deprive them of any “prerogatives which they have 
unjustly acquired,” but that he does not understand, and 
will not concede, the demand for the expulsion of the 
caste. The next demand might be for the expulsion of 
all Protestants, —a rather rough reminder to the 
Church. He believes the complications of the Dreyfus 
affair to be wholly due to the weakness of successive 
Ministers, but delivers his own opinion in the following 
significant sentence, which is given in the first person, 
and intended to be considered a verbatim report :—“I 
have always been, I am, and shall never cease to be with 
the Army that I love passionately. I fail to understand 
how the unjustifiable attacks made on it can be tolerated. 
It cannot be made responsible for the conduct of certain 
officers sufficiently forgetful of the traditions of honour 
and loyalty to knowingly distort truth, whatever be the 
motives by which they may pretend to have been inspired. 
The Flag must be above everything; but I do not admit 
that patriotism can be accepted as an excuse for committing 
a forgery.” The man who wrote those sentences, whether 
he isa Pretender, or only a Pretender’s counsellor, will, 
if he gets the chance, go far. He perceives clearly the 
melancholy fact that if the Prince gains the Army, the 
annoyance of all other classes at his audacity will matter 
nothing, and is statesman enough to believe that however 
deeply passion may have been stirred, the French people, 
like every other people, instinctively expect and will 
welcome impartiality from an Emperor, and it is as 
Emperor that Prince Victor is trying to speak. It is 
possible, remember, that it is not with the Intelligence 
Department that this Pretender has relations, but with 
Generals unsmirched by the Dreyfus scandal, and there- 
fore capable of forming, @ven if they have never expressed, 
a just opinion. 

Will this new and most audacious bid for a throne 
succeed We sincerely hope not, for greatly as the 
R-public, with its expenditure, its factions, and its per- 
secution of religion, has disappointed us, we cannot trust 
a Pretender nursed in the Napoleonic tradition, or 
believe that an avowedly military régime can be otherwise 
than disastrous to France and to the world. He must, by 
the conditions of his power, suppress all forms of liberty, 
suspend the intellectual life of France, and call to power 
politicians who, by arrogating all initiative as well as the 
restraining power, will leave the next generation as devoid 
of men at once capable and experienced as in the Dreyfus 
affair the Republic has shown itself to be. The people, 
the Army, and the foreigner will all expect that a Bona- 
parte on the throne will make war in some direction, and 
if the expectation is not fulfilled there will be an im- 
mediate sense of failure and disappointment. If the 
Emperor attacks Germany to revindicate the lost Pro- 
vinces the very existence of France may be endangered ; 
if he threatens Great Britain the calamity will be felt in 
every quarter of the world; and if, as he will be sorely 
tempted to do, he makes a grand rush on Spain, “to 
vindicate the policy and avenge the defeat of the heroic 
founder of my race,” he will light a torch sure 
within a short period to set fire to the whole of Europe. 
No one has ever conquered Spain who did not 
colonise Spain, and France has not the population 
with which great settlements abroad can be made. 
We feel no hope in such a revolution, even if it be true 
that France, whenever she is in confusion or despair, 
turns toa Person as the only possible guide and con- 
solidating force. Tyrannies will no more prosper in the 
twentieth than in the nineteenth century. But it is folly 
in considering foreign politics to blind oneself to facts, 
and we can have no doubt that if Prince Victor wrote or 
accepted that declaration of his views, a most formidable 
competitor for the sovereignty is in the field, means to try 
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a rush, and, wisely or unwisely, believes himself so strong 
that he dare at once avow an audacious design and avoid 
a popular promise. It is easy to overrate the strength of 
the enemies of the French Republic, but impossible to 
overrate the weakness of its friends. 





SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT AND HIS PARTY. 


iio~y things seem clear from Sir William Harcourt’s 

last letter on the leadership question. He is not 
going to come back as Jeader, he is not going to retire from 
politics, and he is going to sit at the corner of the Front Op- 
position Bench and give his successor what the schoolboys 
call “a hot time of it.” Of the latter intention there is, of 
course, not a word in Sir William Harcourt’s letter, but 
for all that we may be sure that this is what will happen. 
To demonstrate that this is what must occur is not diffi- 
cult. It is pretty certain that the man chosen to lead in 
the Commons by the majority of the Liberal Members of 
Parliament will be an Imperialist of the type of Lord 
Rosebery and Sir Edward Grey. That is just now the 
fashionable type in the Liberal party. Again, it is almost 
certain that the man chosen will be for dropping Home- 
rule. He cannot be of any other opinion, for practically 
Sir William Harcourt and Mr. John Morley are the only 
Front Bench Liberals who have not publicly dropped 
Home-rule. But though Imperialism and the dropping 
of Home-rule are the policies approved of by the majority 
of the Liberal party, there is still a large section of the 
Opposition who are convinced Little Englanders, and 
there is the whole Irish Opposition, who are as keen 
for Home-rule as ever. Hence, whenever the new 
leader of the Opposition to take an anti-Jingo 
line, or supports any forward movement, he will at 
once have Sir William Harcourt, supported by Mr. 
Morley, falling on his flank and stating the anti- 
Imperialistic side of the case—a case for which there 
is always something to be said—with a great deal 
of power and conviction, Anti-Imperialism is one of 
the things in regard to which Sir William Harcourt 
is absolutely sincere, and about which he speaks with 
real conviction. Again, it is not likely that Sir William 
Harcourt’s successor will be so anxious to beat the drum 
ecclesiastic as Sir William Harcourt. Yet if he does not, 
Sir William will be able, or rather, let us say, will be forced 
by circumstances, to deal the new leader many a shrewd 
blow. Remember, too, that whenever there is a split in the 
Opposition it is to the side of Sir William Harcourt, and 
not to that of the new leader, that the Irish will rally. 
Hence it is quite possible that after the first few weeks of 
the Session—at the beginning no doubt everything will 
seem most correct, aud Sir William Harcourt will appear 
to be going to efface himself and give his successor a 
loyal and constant support—Sir William and his anti- 
Jingo, pro-Home-rule band may count more on a division 
than the regular and official Opposition. 

If things turn out as we expect they will, it is clear 
that the position of the Opposition will become one of 
extreme confusion, and that for the time the party will be 
reduced to that state of impotence which is always the 
outcome of anarchy. Though Unionists to the core and 
warm supporters of the present Administration, we do 
not profess to regard this prospect with anything but the 
keenest regret. A weak and distracted Opposition is a 
double evil. It injures the couatry both directly and 
indirectly. In the first place, the members of a distracted 
Opposition have little or no sense of responsibility, and 
carry the work of opposing everything and proposing 
nothing to a pitch which may become a source of national 
peril. Then, a distracted Opposition gives an opportunity 
which is eagerly seized upon by pushing and not over- 
scrupulous Members whose object is not to “serve and 
save the State,” but rather to advertise themselves, no 
matter how, into prominence and notoriety. Again, the 
absence of proper discipliae in the Opposition prevents 
the policy of the Government being modified here and 
there by close and moderate discussion. In spite of the 
abuses of “ public deliberation,” that process is capable of 
much good both in forming policy and in cheeking 
crudities in the plans of the Administration. Policies 
and schemes which are unable to stand the fire of criticism 
and discussion cannot be produced when there is a 
strong and sound Opposition. When the Opposition 
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is all at “sixes and sevens” anything can be got 
through, for the men who ought to be criticising 
are fighting among themselves. To put the thing in 
its plainest terms, a weak Opposition makes a Govern. 
ment slack, careless, and indifferent. Demoralised by the 
easiness of their task, they are apt to fall a prey to the 
worst, and not the best, influences in their own party. 
When a Minister cannot say of some importunate sup- 
porter’s project, “We should find it impossible to face 
the opposition which this Bill would create in the Housa 
of Commons,” because he knows that the Opposition is 
not up to taking advantage of a bad Bill, he loses half his 
power fur stopping those undesirable schemes which are 
perpetually being forced upon an Administration. 

But though we cannot help feeling that our political system 
is going to be subjected to a certain strain by the collapse 
of the Opposition, we do not for a moment suppose that 
this anarchy will last for ever. Out of the confusion 
order will at last be evolved, and out of the weakness will 
come forth strength. A true leader, a man capable of 
leading and of suggesting a policy, will one day be thrown 
up, and behind him all the sections which now seem 
so discordant and so antagonistic will rank themselves 
with as complete a docility as they did in the time of 
Mr. Gladstone. The more complete the confusion the 
more likelihood is there of this saviour of the party 
being produced within a reasonable time. <A_ partial 
reconciliation of the hatreds and jealousies, a mere patch. 
ing up of differences, might prolong the agony of birth for 
the new leader. Now that things have gone so far, 
the fiercer and more decisive the struggle the better. 
Only through Sir William Harcourt and his antagonists 
having it out in the open, and with the gloves oif, is it 
possible that the Liberal party can regain its integrity and 
stability. One side must win clearly, the Imperialists or 
the Auti-Imperialists, the Harcourtites or the Rosebervites, 
before the efficiency of the Opposition can be restored, 
Personally, our wish would be to see the Anti-Imperialists 
carry the day. We are Imperialists ourselves, but we 
want to see Imperialism carried out with reason and 
moderation. ‘This is far more likely to be the case if there 
is a strong and watchful Anti-Imperialist party ready to 
put the drag on. The country will not allow the drag to 
be put on unnecessarily, but assuredly it is a most useful 
thing to have a drag in readiness. Nothing could be 
more foolish than to say that a drag is a detestable and 
mischievous thing because it retards the carriage, and 
the object of a carriage is forward movement. So it 
is, but at different degrees of pace. Therefore, though 
the State coach ought to go forward, it wants a drag for 
use at times. Let us hope that the outcome of the con- 
fusion in the Opposition will be to give it a drag, aud not 
merely another whip. 





THE TENURE OF THE INDIAN VICEROYALTY. 


‘T is very hard to get a hearing for a reform which 
would, we believe, be of great advantage to India,— 

viz., an extension of the term for which the Viceroyalty is 
held. The Viceroys do not like to suggest it, because 
they would seem to be pleading their own cause and 
would be accused of interested motives; and Premiers do 
not like to consider it, because they value this, the greatest 
appointment in their gift, as patronage, and think vaguely 
that if there is any necessity they can extend the term of 
an individual Viceroy. Yet the present system is obviously 
almost absurd. The appvintment is only for five years, 
of which one is lost in obtaining familiarity with most 
complex work of a kind in which European experience is 
rather a drawback than a help, and another in learning to 
know who are the safe, who are the original, and who are 
the dangerous counsellors of the Empire, many of them 
in positions which render personal intercourse next to 
impossible. A Viceroy, for instance, often speaks but 
twice to the Governor of Bombay—on his arrival and his 
departure—and may never see, usually never does see, the 
Governor of Madras at all. He has, be it remembered, 
no Cabinet, for the Secretaries of State, as we call them, 
are merely his chief clerks, without responsibility ; and 
the Members of Council, though the work is by consent 
distributed among them, are only collectively responsible, 
The Viceroy, in fact, unless, like Lord Dalhousie, an auto- 
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only real master of his work for three years, during 
which he must fritter away endless time in convincing the 
India Office that his proposals are expedient and safe. 
At the end of that time, when everything he wished to 
try is just beginning to be tried, or to exhibit results, he 
departs for ever, to be succeeded by another chief who 
mav be different from him in all respects, who probably 
thinks differently as to all ideals to be attained, and who, 
at all events, has to go through the same wearisome pro- 
cess of practical education. The Viceroyalty of India, in 
fact, which is so often described as a Kingship, is in reality 
always a Regency, with the heir nearly grown to man’s 
estate. If a Viceroy’s plans succeed, another reaps the 
benefit of them; if they fail, he is exempt from all the 
consequences of his blunders, Lord Elgin will not see 
the results either of the currency system which he in- 
augurated, or of the Frontier War, which against his 
betier judgment—it is his own statement—he felt com- 
pelled to sanction, A Viceroy can now form no school 
of subordinates, he can carry out no policy requiring 
time, he can, in truth, found nothing, and has 
done well if he can hand over the Empire uninjured 
to his successor. We ask any statesman alive whether 
in Europe he would dream of establishing a constitu- 
tion of which these were the inevitable results. It 
is mere folly to say that at home the same system prevails, 
for Premiers are often changed within five years. The 
Sovereign is not changed. The bureaucracy is not 
changed. The most infiuential representatives are 
not changed. The people are not changed. And the 
Premiers themselves were born and bred in the country 
they administer. In India there is no Sovereign; the 
higher bureaucrats come and go like shadows; there 
are no representatives; and the people never interfere, 
except by a very infrequent veto such as that which at 
this moment is pulverising the Plague Laws. And the 
Viceroys are of a foreign race, another language, and 
totally different system of ideas. We are quite aware of 
the usual argument that India uses up Viceroys and con- 
stantly requires “a fresh mind” at the helm, but we cannot 
believe that a system so opposed to all historic experience 
and all the maxims of statecraft is a good one, or that a 
rapidity of change which would be considered ruinous in 
changeful Europe can be the best to apply to the affairs 
of a country on the unchanging Asiatic Continent. Sup- 
pose Lord Cromer had been twice superseded, what would 
have been the situation in Egypt? Yet, compared with 
India, Egypt is what Holland is to the British Empire. 
If we read Lord Elgin’s farewell speech, which we 
have tried in another column to boil down, we shall 
tind, we think, much evidence in support of the con- 
clusion that the renewal of a Viceroy’s term at least 
three times should be an etiquette only to be departed 
from on grounds of palpable necessity. Lord Elgin has 
not been one of the great Viceroys, but he has been a fair 
Chief Administrator through a period marked by some 
severe trials,—the failure of the currency, the Frontier 
War, the great Famine, and the conflict between East 
and West as to the treatment of the Plague. Distinctly 
unpopular at first owing to some personal peculiarities, he 
has evidently won a large measure of general confidence, 
is trusted as an eflicient man of business, and is addressed 
by all manner of grave bodies in language which implies 
considerable regret at his departure. He is a considerate 
man, unwilling to hamper his successor, and his speech on 
taking leave is, therefore, unusually reticent; but it is 
evident that Lord Elgin had begun to form strong opinions 
about the best policy for Government to pursue. He 
doubts, we should say, the suitability of Simla as the 
official capital, and, though he will not offend all great 
officials by denouncing it, he insists that the legislative 
centre shall not be transferred from Calcutta to the 
cloudy Olympus where the rulers of India, like the gods 
of Greece, “recline careless of mankind” toiling in the 
plains, He evidently disbelieves in peace upon the 
frontier, where the tribes, he says, are ‘* wayward, wild, 
ignorant, and excitable,” and is averse to any per- 
manent measure—like anuexation ?—which will limit the 
Vicerov’s freedom in dealing with their outbreaks. He 
is absolutely against fresh taxation, putting it, in- 
deed, out of court with a vehemence which indicates 
that he thinks existing taxes very heavy, and which may 
embarrass his successor, and looks for larger resources 











to an industrial development of India which he would 
promote by three policies,—the adoption of a gold 
standard, a large but carefully considered extension of 
the railway system, and the attraction to India of great 
masses of unemployed English capital. We may not agree 
with all those ideas—we are not certain, for example, of the 
possibility of a gold standard for India—but it cannot be 
denied that taken together those ideas constitute a large 
scheme of policy, internal and external, slowly formed by 
close observation in the brain of a competent man, to 
whom everything must have been told. Of that large 
scheme not an item will be carried out unless Lord 
Curzon agrees with his predecessor, which he is no way 
bound to do, nor compelled to do by any force. Unless 
Lord Elgin has an unusual gift of persuasiveness upon 
paper, which he probably has not, and has exerted it in 
abstract Minutes, for which he probably had not the time, 
all the experience he has gathered in years of steady 
watching is lost to India for ever. Lord Elgin will never 
be an English Secretary of State, and dignity will compel 
him not to accept a seat in the Council of India. There 
will be, because of his departure, as regards final con- 
clusions a solution of continuity in the Viceroyalty,— 
a solution all the more complete because with him 
departs the Financial Member of Council, Sir James 
Westland. It is quite possible that Lord Curzon and 
Mr. Dawkins may be the superiors of both; but can any 
one imagine an organisation which, as an organisation, 
inspires less hope ? 

Each Viceroyalty of India, under any circumstances, 
ought to be longer lived; but in the circumstances of 
Tudia, its duration is exceptionally important. Everything 
that is English there flits. No man of the great corpora- 
tion which administers the continent intends to remain 
for his life, no man founds a family, no man has any per- 
manent relation whatsoever with the people. He performs 
the duty assigned him, always with assiduity, often with 
devotion, sometimes with singular energy and self-sacrifice, 
but he has no link with the past, no reason for care as 
regards the future. He is never stationed in the same 
county, often not in the same province, for more than ten 
years. What with deaths, promotions, and departures, 
the shifting of the personnel is incessant, and with it the 
alteration of local, as well as general, plans for improve- 
ment. Everything depends on individuals, and the 
individuals are always marching. Plans which have 
taken years to mature are arrested at the very moment 
of completion; ideas diffused for a period, and just on 
the point of acceptance, are contradicted by the next 
arrival; the natives who have grown to influence 
under one “shadow” find the next “shadow” chilling 
to all their aspirations. A bridge will be built by three 
“authorities” in succession each with a different view of 
bridge architecture, 4 school system will be petted for 
one five years and neglected for the next five; the very taxes 
are exacted in 1895 with severity, and in 1900 with a 
lenity which takes off half their weight,—at least from 
the peasant’s imagination. In such a panorama, always 
twirling when it is not shaking, there should be at least 
some fixed point, and the best would be the natural pivot, 
the character of the absolute Viceroy, who, remember, 
rules, and is intended to rule, not like Lord Salisbury, but 
like the German imperor. To make of that pivot a 
centre of further motion, to change the man who initiates 
all legislation, who appoints and dismisses all great 
officers, who is, in fact, King in the older sense, every five 
years, seems to us the extremity of foolishness. That the 
Indian Empire survives it is true, but it is because the 
Indian Empire has in it some spring of vitality for which 
no man can account, not because it is well organised by 
the hands to whom, for unrevealed purposes, Providence 
has entrusted its control. 





THE END OF THE HUNGARIAN ORISIS. 
USTRIA is not exactly “a milk-white hind,” but 
certainly she seems “fated not to die.’ The 
Standard of Thursday contained a statement which to those 
who think, as we do, that “ Austria,” or “the Austrian 
Empire,” or “the Hapsburg dominion”—call it which you 
will, the latter being the true historical description—con- 
tains in itself some strong principle of life, is not only of 
interest, but a little amusing. So very much has been 
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said and so very little done. The Opposition in Hungary 
had got hold of a strong weapon. There is no rule in the 
Hungarian Parliament directed against obstruction, and 
the minority resolved to carry that practice straight to its 
logical conclusion, and so make Parliamentary action 
impossible. They would then, they thought, be able to 
paralyse Government after Government until at last they 
got a Cabinet exactly to their mind. They carried this 
scheme out with reckless determination, not only stopping 
all ordinary legislation, but arresting the renewal of the 
Ausgleich or “arrangement” with the Cisleithan half of 
the Monarchy, upon which the prosperity of the entire 
Empire depends. They had behind them, as they thought, 
amass of force, the Tory party, the Clerical party, all 
the big people in Vienna, and the ingrained dishke of the 
Hungarians for absolutist decrees, which, as they think, 
break the continuity of their history and render possible 
@ repetition of the horrors of 1848. There was much 
reasonableness in the view of the obstructives; and as 
the Emperor steadily supported Baron Banffy, it really 
appeared for some weeks as if the Constitution must 
be suspended, and Hungary once more plunged into the 
situation from which she was rescued by Déak and her 
King. The Opposition had not, however, covered the whole 
ground, or reckoned up all the factors. The electors 
hated alike obstruction and clerical dominance. From 
every part of Hungary protests came up from men who 
at last, to show their determination, offered to pay their 
taxes in advance, and in thousands of cases did actually 
pay them. Representatives, however bitter, still feel 
condemnation by those whose confidence is their only 
title to power, and after one last scrimmage in Parlia- 
ment, so violent that it was followed by a shower of 
challenges, the minority sullenly gave way. They pro- 
mised if Baron Banffy, against whom they entertain a 
deadly grudge—due, we believe, but do not quite know, 
to his religious position—would resign, to forswear ob- 
struction for the future, and to conduct their contest with 
the majority according to Parliamentary rules. Even 
this offer might have failed, for the Emperor-King would 
not have consented to remove a Premier supported by a 
large majority; but Baron Banffy insisted tbat his per- 
sonality should not be considered to the injury of his 
country, and the compromise was arranged. The Hun- 
garian constitutional difficulty, which seemed insuperable, 
has in fact disappeared. 

The incident is characteristic of Austrian history, and 
is the more remarkable because it does not appear to have 
been due to the personal intervention of the Emperor. 
That astute diplomatist, for all the sadness produced by 
his unexampled misfortunes, may have been pulling un- 
suspected wires, but to the world of Hungary he appears 
only to be stubbornly constitutional, supporting the 
majority of Deputies, and quietly waiting until his 
Hungarian Parliament had recovered its senses. We 
believe that the defeat came not from him, though he 
may have helped, but from the people, led by a few 
Catholic Magnates who, though devoted to their Church, 
were not prepared to see their country carried for its sake 
into an abyss. That seems to be the true explanation, 
and it is exactly in accord with Hapsburg history. Every- 
thing always goes wrong with that dynasty except the 
ultimate result, They are always beaten but never ruined. 
Their wars are unsuccessful, and they emerge rather 
greater than before. Their rebels dictate terms to them, 
and then become enthusiastically loyal subjects. Their 
house produces idiots exactly where they seem most 
dangerous, and the idiots disappear at the very nick of 
time. Who could have imagined that after the peace of 
Villafranca the Hapsburgs would acquire Bosnia and 
Herzegovina; or that after the frightful tyrannies of 1848, 
when they actually called in a foreign army, they would be- 
come enthusiastically popular; or that after Sadowa, Prince 
Bismarck, their deadly opponent, who expelled them from 
Germany, should stake his grand position, if not his life, 
on a successful effort to save them from the consequences 
of their own blunders? The plain truth is that the 
enemies of Austria, whether foreign cr domestic, are 
ready to face everything except the consequences of doing 
without the Hapsburgs. Whenever that becomes visibly 
the logical conclusion of their acts, they quail, and the 
house, with its cold pretension to universal superiority, 
its “ stupid dignity,” as its critics call it, goes on stolidly 





but adhesively sitting at the top. It does not hate its 
enemies, it does not thank its friends; for the former 
cease to be enemies when they cease from troubling, and 
the latter are only performing their clear and imperative 
duty to their superiors. 


But will this curious position outlast the reigning 
Emperor? There are observers all over Europe who 
believe that it is simply impossible, who say that the 
racial hatreds of the Empire are incurable, that its 
religious homogeneity is more or less of a fiction, that the 
“brotherhood” in its Army is an etiquette and not a 
principle, and that the next heir will probably be a stolid 
U!tramontane, lacking in all the Emperor’s special ability; 
and it is not easy to deny, or even question, their assertions. 
We have nothing to oppose to them except a conviction 
best expressed in the old mot that “if Austria did not 
exist it would have to be invented.” What the method 
may be of extrication when the next danger arises we have 
not an idea. Perbaps the Emperor, marrying again, as he 
ought to do, may have a son who will be shielded by a 
strong Regent,—a personage never yet seen in Austria, 
Perhaps the Empire, singularly sterile for centuries in 
men of genius, may at last, as Empires do, produce a first- 
rate Vizier, a man who can lay down fundamental rules 
which will thenceforward be as bones to the budy politic. 
Perhaps, though it seems so impossible, the Army may 
win a great pitched battle, and find in its recollection a new 
incentive to unity against all who assail the Empire. 
Or perhaps—for even this has occurred in Switzerland 
—the hostile races may silently agree to dislike and 
despise each other, and yet to work together at their proper 
business, which is to render all the populations of the 
Empire as tolerant as the population of Vienna, where 
people of five or six nationalities, languages, and grades of 
civilisation jostle each other in the street every day, and 
when they jostle apologise for jostling, while the whole of 
them uncap as the Emperor-King drives by. All that 
any one can confidently say about the possibilities is 
that hitherto not only the Hapsburg dynasty, but the 
Hapsburg dominion, has been strengthened as regards its 
resources by all misfortunes, and. that its subjects, what- 
ever their inner feelings, have never been able when the 
hour of decision arrived to reconcile themselves to any 
alternative. If they are not loyal, they acquiesce, and in 
our day and under modern circumstances acquiescence is 
for loyalty the best of working substitutes. 





THE “LIGUE DES CONTRIBUABLES.” 


“ EACE, Retrenchment, and Reform.” The old 
Liberal cry has fallen upon evil days. Reform, 
in the political sense of the word, is won. No armed 


bands from Birmingham are ever likely to march upon 
London to wrest from an unwilling Parliament that last 
best boun of “ One man, one vote.” Peace is still valued, 
but in a strictly academic fashion. There are Liberals 
enough to applaud the Czar’s proposal, but when we look 
nearer home these same Liberals are usually found 
denouncing Lord Salisbury’s pusillanimity, and longing 
for a Rosebery to send the hosts of England to the war. 
Still, of each of these two an occasional mention may be 
heard, but of retrenchment the very name has been 
forgotten. The recent financial achievements of the 
Liberal party have all been in the other direction. They 
have increased old taxes and invented new ones, and their 
boast is that they have placed in the hands of their 
successors the largest surplus ever known. Nay—a 
greater triumph still—they have infected these successors 
with © kindred unwillinguess to abandon the taxes handed 
down to them. We doubt whether a candidate of any 
colour could possibly find a worse cry than reduction 
ot expenditure. The way to be popular is to suggest at 
every turn new objects on which to lay out public money. 
There is a comfortable conviction that no matter how the 
burdens grow, the back of the State is broad enough to 
bear them all. Nobody seems to ask where the money 
it is proposed to spend is te come from. The State is a 
convenient abstraction behind which there is no need to 
go. It is rich enough for everything that is demanded of 
it, and how can its wealth be better disposed of than in 
redressing the inequalities of fortune, or in giving employ- 
meat to young men and women who otherwise might have 
| difficulty in finding it P 
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The same thing may be seen on a still larger scale in 
France. There the growth of taxation has been so uni- 
form that some of the taxpayers have at length grown 
alarmed. They have formed a Ligue des Contribuables, 
the object of which is to defend the taxpayer against the 
encroachments, not of the Executive as formerly, but of 
Parliament. It isin this distinction that the pinch of 
the situation lies. Time was when the main function of 
Parliaments was to impose such checks as they could 
devise on the extravagance of the Executive. They had, 
as they have now, to vote the money needed to carry on 
the government, and the object they chiefly set before 
themselves was to vote as little as possible. Each elector 
knew that his representative would before all things con- 
sult, or profess to consult, economy. If at the next dis- 
solution he had been charged with neglecting this duty, his 
defence would simply have been that he had performed it 
so far as circumstances had permitted. In both coun- 
tries this state of things has passed away. From 
every quarter of the House of Commons or of the 
Chamber of Deputies come cries of various meaning, but 
one and all having this common feature, that they ask the 
Executive to espouse some fresh scheme that costs money. 
Tiis is why a Ligue des Contribuables has become a 
necessity. The sheep has no longer any natural protector 
against the shearer. His old protector now hands the 
shears to the operator and complains that he has left too 
much wool on. Whether the new League will be able to 
devise any substitute for Parliament may be doubted; 
but it is at least conceivable that it may do something in 
the way of rousing the electors to a sense of the risks they 
are running when they treat the national Exchequer as 
inexhaustible. In this way the Government would in the 
first instance be spared many of the requests with which 
it is now beset, and might come in the end to forego some 
of the undertakings upon which at present it is willing and 
eager to embark. 


It may seem strange that the taxpaying worm should 
have turned in France while in England he is still patient. 
Probably the classes which compose the Ligue des Con- 
ir'buables roughly correspond to the classes which pay 
In ome-tax in England. But in England these classes 
are specially taxed. The payers of Income-tax are the 
constant resource of an embarrassed Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Whenever he is in any unexpected difliculty 
he puts on another penny, and it is very seldom that this 
penny is taken off. We do not know that there is any 
class in France which is subject to a similar disability or 


is regarded by a Finance Minister or a Budget Committee | ‘ : aes 
| idea is still powerful in England. 


as the one to which the State must look for help in every 
emergency. We know pretty well what the French think 





doubt, but still real—that the founders of the Ligue des 
Contribuables have in view. We call it a distant prospect, 
because, while things remain as they are, it is distant. 
But it might easily be brought very much nearer. The 
few months that the Franco-German War lasted increased 
the indebtedness by some three hundred millions of 
pounds. France may not again be caught in the same 
unprepared state, but even a war for which she was 
better equipped might end in a defeat, and by the very 
fact that it lasted longer would be more costly. How 
would she bear the additional Debt which such a calamity 
would involve ? 

No doubt the present position of Great Britain is very 
much more advantageous than that of France. Her Debt 
is smaller, her people are accustomed to provision for 
its reduction as to a regular element in the year’s finance. 
But there are other features in the situation which 
suggest a less satisfactory comparison. The natural 
wealth of England is probably less than that of 
France. She cannot feed herself, she cannot of herself 
supply her industries with the material they want. If 
she is far less assailable than her neighbour, she is also 
exposed to far greater possible disasters in the event of 
defeat,—disusters which can hardly be realised in advance, 
for the very reason that we have never been subjected to 
them. If to-morrow were to be as to-day we might look 
with indifference upon the steady growth of our expendi- 
ture. But the identity of to-morrow with to-day is the 
very thing that cannot be counted on. We will say 
nothing of reverses in war, because that would lead us 
into political speculations with which we are not here 
concerned. But, besides the possibility that we may not 
always be able to raise with ease our present Revenue 
there is the certainty—the absolute certainty unless 
Englishmen become alive to the financial prospect—that 
the national expenditure will steadily grow larger. The 
very notion of economy as a virtue in @ statesman has 
died out among the working classes; consequently there 
is nothing to keep it alive except the tradition of the 
Treasury, which is constantly being overruled, and the 
instincts of the wealthy classes. ‘These are but poor 
safeguards if they are left to stand alone. 








THE LATE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 
iw late Duke of Northumberland was one of those men, 
of whom there are now nut so very many, whose 
career enables one to decide whether or no the aristocratic 
He was not a man of 


| marked ability, he never did anything of the smallest 


of an Income-tax, how they denounce it as inquisitatorial, | 


and as only tending to general perjury. 


burdens of their fellow-citizens, that the first symptoms 
of revolt have appeared. The reason probably is that the 
gross taxation of France is much heavier than thegross ‘axa- 
tion of England, and that it is spent in a very differ nt 
fashion. With us an appreciable part of the public 
Revenue is devoted to reducing the National Debt. How- 
ever highly we may be taxed, it goes to pay off something 
which would have had to be paid off some time. Iu 
France the Debt is larger now than ever it was. It is not 
much short of double the Debt of Great Britain,—it is 


about a third more than it was at the end of the war with | 


Germany. While we have paid off during the last forty 
years some two hundred millions of Debt—about one- 
quarter of our entire liability — France, instead of 
paying off anything, has steadily added to the total. 
The reason why well-to-do Frenchmen have been moved 
to take action sooner than well-to-do Englishmen is 
not that they pay more than other classes, but that they 
have wits enough to see the end to which France is 
drifting. They know that taxation is not a process that 
can for ever go on without check. If it is not kept within 
bounds by the wisdom of rulers or of people, it will be 
kept within bounds by national bankruptcy. There will 
come a time when the mass of the people wil! refuse to 
pay their share, when those who are better off will not be 
able to take the whole burden upon themselves, when re- 
puciation, with all its commercial and political disadvan- 
tages, will be welcomed by one class, and be recognised as 
} inevitable by the other. ‘This is the prospect—distant, no 


Yet it is in! 
France, where the well-to-do classes do but share in the | 


' 


t 


historic importance, and he never made a speech which 
greatly influenced affairs, but the grandeur of his pedigree, 
the immense extent of his pcessessions, and what Lord 
Beaconsfield described as “the sustained splendour of his 
stately life” made him for more than half a century one of 
the great personages of Great Britain. Unless we accept the 
absurd opinion that pedigree cannot descend through women 
—a ludicrously illogical idea when it is only througa women 
that a pedigree can be absolutely certain—he was the lineal 
heir of a Percy who came in with the Conqueror, head of a 
family which had seven times staked its position on success- 
ful resistance to a foreign invader. He possessed, besides 


| great personal wealth and a large income from mines, 186,000 





fertile acres within the county which gave him its name, and 
he lived always as a great noble should, spending his surplus 
liberally in improving his estates, treating all tenants with a 
kind ot lenient exactness, and steadily giving, especially for 
religious and philanthropic purposes, with unostentatious 
muuificence. He was not, as we have said, a man 
of geuius, but he had all the culture of his time, 
he understood the management of iarge affairs, and he 
was a man of sense, and for these qualities, thrown as 
they were into relief by the brilliant background, 
Tories were pleased when he was admitted into Cabinets, 
Liberals were not in reality offended, and his opinion, in or 
out of office, always had weight with those among whom he 
lived. Even after successive reductions of the suffrage had 
nearly destroyed his power over elections, both parties 
thought it natural and fitting that he should be “ considered ” 
as no man of his type who was not the head of a historic 
house and the inheritor of a mighty fortune would have been 
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considered. Whether that consideration is good or bad for 
society may be doubtful, for, while reverence for almost any- 
thing helps to civilise the character, and reverence for 
pedigree reveals an imaginative consciousness of the value of 
historic continuity, the English reverence for mere rank 
when it stands alone has in it something of inherent base- 
ness, or at least indicates, like the slave’s imability even 
to feel insult from his owner, a degrading want of seli- 
respect. Some of the better qualities, and among them 
personal dignity, would, we conceive, be sure to be more 
developed in a society like that of Massachusetts as it was 
than in a society like that of England as it is, women 
especially being lowered in tone by the perpetual effort at 
imitation which always exists where distinctions of rank run 
deep. The ideal, too, is apt to become a false one, and differ- 
ent laws of morality are gradually recognised for different 
castes, a grievons impediment to the full recognition of a 
divine law. Lord Verisopht is only accounted “ wild” when 
Mr. Verisopht would be boycotted as a profligate,—a differ- 
ence which, though most marked in sexual affairs, extends, 
oddly enough, even to pecuniary obligations, as you may see 
in any record of the robber-Barons of long ago, or any report 
of proceedings in the Bankruptcy Courts of to-day. On the 
whole, and with one great reserve, we should say that the 
feeling of reverence for position worked more evil than good, 
and that its disappearance would leave the world a little 
better, as well as happier, than its continuance. We are 
bound to add, however, that the opinion is an abstract one, 
for the world has no sufficient experience of a society in which 
position is not, as apart from character, very greatly respected. 
No such society really exists in America to-day; and in 
Europe there is no trace of it, society in the Republics 
being just as aristocratic in temper as in the old Monarchies, 


On the other hand, institutions, it is true, are not so 
unchangeable; and the fact, which is a very curious one, 
that society and politics do not keep step, leads us at once 
to the reflection we most desire to express. We thiuk it quite 
possible, if not probable, that modern social tendencies and 
modern political tendencies may take opposite directions, 
and that the equivalent of a dukedom of Northumberland 
may exist in England a thousand years hence, and receive 
great social reverence without retaining one particle of 
political power,—nay, with the drawback of a certain political 
disability. That has certainly happened in France, where 
“ plain men” are ruling, yet socially an old noble who happens 
also to be wealthy and a man of character towers high above 
the millions around him, and towers in great measure by 
their consent, the wish to send him to the guillotine when it 
breaks out being only a bad method of recognising superi- 
ority. You cannot feel envious hate for a man unless you 
see in him something which you value but do not possess, 
We thiuk we see the same feeling at work in Scotland, where 
an old noble, if he possesses wealth, is treated socially as if 
he were Royal, but the tenantry regard a landlord’s political 
opinion as something to be suspected, and the bourgeoisie 
incline to follow men of their own order, too often men remark- 
able for nothing but the faculty of accumulation. Even in 
America society tends to hunger after an aristocracy, and to 
roll itself together into castes, while to be distinctively a 
great gentleman is to be in a measure disqualified for the 
Presidency. We could quite imagine a highly democratic 
society in which, from a jealousy lest the great should not 
sympathise with the majority, only the undistinguished could 
rise to power, yet in which, from a great increase of historic 
knowledge and an acute perception of the freedom conferred by 
wealth, men of birth plus wealth—Dukes of Nurthumberland 
in fact—would be socially adored, would find most of 
their faults condoned, would have the pick of the fairest 
women, and would be consulted and “ considered ” for reasons 
quite irrespective either of intelligence or character. That 
happens now in municipal life, and it is towards municipal 
life as an ideal life that the nations, with their increasing 
vitality, their low but diffused standard of knowledge, and 
their passion for prosperity, seem to be hastening. We do 
not see the big men of our cities greatly interested in 
municipal government, or the masses greatly desirous of 


of Northumberland. Why not? We have not yet seen the 
millionaires of the fourth generation, and when we do see 
them may find that the “ consideration” of those generations 
has given them the “grand” manner, and that they are 
divided into two castes,—those who are restlessly seeking for 
unattainable enjoyment, and those who look out on the world 
quietly, and, seeing how little it has to offer, content them- 
selves with a slightly lazy and slightly cynical habit of 
reflection upon the drama perpetually going on around them. 
That is too pessimist a prediction? Let us hope so; but this 
writer is unable to see in history or revelation uny sign that 
this world is intended to be a paradise even for the good, and 
consequently believes in progress rather as some Christians 
believe in eternity, ‘faintly trusting the larger hope.’ 





THE CHARM OF WINTER SCENERY. 
rT ‘HE present writer, when praising the charms of the country 
and the superiority of a green field to Fleet Street, is 
sometimes told by his friends that such talk is well enough as 
regards summer in the country, but that winter is a different 
thing. The doleful nature of country life in the winter is then 
depicted in language of exaggerated gloom. The dripping, 
leafless trees, the roads ankle-deep in mud, the short dark 
days and the long dreary evenings with no theatres or brilliant 
restaurants, and with your nearest friend two miles away. 
Such is the criticism of winter in the country,—generally pro- 
ceeding from persons who know it from hearsay and who are 
as much attached to London bricks as Dr. Johnson or Charles 
Lamb. We do not purpose to balance the conflicting claims 
of a London and a country winter, though we may point out 
that the length of the day is the same in either case, that trees 
in any guise are at least as pleasant objects to gaze at as the 
houses in the Strand, and that, whereas with stout boots you 
need not mind the muddiest country road in England, in 
London on a dirty day a couple of passing hansoms may ruin 
your clean coilar and splash your best overcoat from top to 
bottom in the space of one minute. What we design is to say 

a word for the exquisite loveliness of winter scenery. 
As one grows older many of one’s early tastes give way to 

riper and very cifferent feelings :— 
“Thebes did his green, unknowing youth engage, 
He chooses Athens in his riper age.” 

In no sphere of interest does this change manifest itself more 
than in regard to scenery. The young, tull of light romance, 
are all for rugged, snow-capped mountains, waterfalls which 
haunt them, as in the case of Wordsworth’s youth, like a 
passion, wild ravines, fearful precipices, great glaciers, and 
fields of snow. At no time will a man of imagination be 
unmoved by these more unusual features of Nature, but 
as life proceeds he will care less for them than for the placid, 
sylvan scenery so common in England, yet so satisfying, so 
healing, to the soul. As in literature and art, it is not the 
startling, the bizarre, the grandiose, but the sane, the 
simple, the universal, which lives through the ages, so in 
Nature it is the calm, the simple, the common, which 
finds its charmed way into the depths of the human 
heart. Where would one rather live permanently (climate 
apart),—amid the awiul gorges and roaring torrents of 
the Simplon, or among the green hills and dales, the 
blooming orchards and yellow cornfields of many an English 
shire? Youth may declare for the romantic regions of rocks 
and ice, but the mature mind will find its permanent source 
of happiness in the quiet and mellow beauty of the simple 
woodland and green pasture. The contrast of feeling about 
winter and summer scenery is somewhat analogous. Summer 
has, in the main, had it her way with the young and with the 
romantic poets who write for the young. “Summer is a-coming 
in,” as the old English song says, is the delighted ery of 
youth, to whom the wintry woods merely present “bare, 
ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds sang.” Summer 
seems the season of hope, winter that of decay. The blood 
leaps in the pulse as the sap rises in the tree, the carol of 
the birds is answered by the merry shout of youth. Well, it 
is true that in the very earliest days of summer, while the 
trees are still arrayed in their first green, there is a certain 
rare beauty which enchants all hearts. But how soon it is 
over, especially in the town. A week of unusual heat will 





forcing them to take their share, and we do see them objects 
of great social worship. But, we shall be told, the Duke of 
2900 will not have the manners or the character of the Duke 





change the whole face of things, and once changed you cannot 
regain that early leafy paradise— 
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« Annihilating all that’s made 
Toa green thought in a green shade.” 
What does the rest of summer yield? The finest song-birds 
goon cease, the blackbird ceases to trill in the neighbouring 
wood, the cuckoo is flying south, masses of dull green replace 
that exquisite verdure the vision of which is but a memory, 
the eternal blue of the sky and the dusty, arid white of the 
road irritate, the sun scorches, you pant for freshening air 
and cooling rain. July and August, it is true, yield some of 
the most brilliant flowers that adorn our landscape, but in 
many respects they are the least interesting and pleasure- 
giving months of the year. 


Their burning sunshine has | 


neither the glad brightness of May nor the soft, mellow | 


beams of October. Their foliage, like prosaic middle life, has 
neither the tender loveliness of spring nor the grey, almost 
spiritual, beauty of winter. 

Now, if we turn to winter scenery, it is this mystic, all but 
spiritual, aspect which most appeals to our mind. Take a 
spacious park on a fine winter afternoon about an hour before 
sunset; and, if we except the most sublime Alpine solitudes, 
what can be more ethereal in its beauty, what can suggest more 
subtly to the sensitive mind the close, vital contact of spiritual 
life? The airis still with that dead stillness which only winter 
knows; no wind sweeps the leaves, no insect hums in the 
breeze, The Western sky is a sea of pale golden and 
crimson light, infinite gradations of delicate colour, and 
ranged in naked outline against it see the trees. The young 
passing passion of spring, the dull, monotonons, settled 
green of summer, the yellow decay of autumn have all sue- 
ceeded one another in Nature’s year of miracle, and the 
trees are dead; their skeletons are there. But what delicacy 
of beauty! You see each tiniest twig standing out against 
the yellow light, and you feel a subtle thrill of emotion as the 
very spirit of Nature unveils herself before you. The grosser 
aspects of things die away, you scarcely breathe, so impres- 
sive is the witchery; you almost feel as one disembodied, 
dead, passed into a world where the Platonic copies of things 
are. If in spring and early summer one is conscious of the 
fullness of sensuous life, in these ideal winter days the mind 
which is attuned to the external scene is equally conscious of 
a vast spiritual life in which man and Nature are subtly 
enfolded. The heat of passion is over, and reason and calm 
imegination hold their sway. 

It may be said that we have idealised winter, which is not 
all made up of golden sunshine and peaceful parks. But 
even on the dullest day, on the muddiest country road, 
aspects of remarkable beauty appeal with the more power 
since we are not, as in summer, oppressed by an emburrass- 
ment of riches. Ourappetite is not cloyed, the wood is not 
hidden by the trees, In an open winter such as the actual 
modern English winter is and the conventional winter of the 
Christmas cards is not, one notes the rich chocolate of the 
Uptarned soil,—a colour more deeply satisfying than at any 
other time. The dusty hedgerows have been cleansed, and 
the flattering leaves of the blackberry bushes present a fresh- 
ness of green which almost startles you as you see it against 
the background of bare, delicate stems, be-diamonded by 
Nature’s own hand. The little bits of green in the wood- 
land paths, nestling in their beds of brown and yellow leaves, 
are dearer than the rank growth of early May. The economy 
of Nature fills you with perpetual surprises; she can do 
without all that earlier wealth you thought so captivating; 
the very bareness of her winter beauty steals into your 
heart, and you surrender without conditions, You begin to 
feel in love with the Cinderella of the seasons And in 
England, where geological conditions have given us sucha 
wondrous variety within so small an area, a little world in 
itself “set in a silver sea,” we may find, even in the winter 
season, a wealth of life and a series of scenic effects which 
should take from winter the reproach, so undeserved, of being 
unattractive. Cowper did not find it so, nor Thomson, noi 
Wordsworth. But we confess we are still waiting for the 
poet and the artist who will do supreme justice to the English 
Winter, 





WILD ENGLAND OVERSEAS. 
NHE House of Representatives of the United States have 


passed a Bill for granting powers to the Commission 
of Fish and Fisheries to stock the woods and forests with 











game and other birds, as they have supplied the lakes and 
streams with fish. The new Billaimsat using the organisation 
and officers of the Fish Commission to increase the number of 
wild birds useful to man, and of bringing up the winged 
population not only of woods and wastes, but of the 
cultivated land, to the maximum at which it can exist with 
advantage to public and private property. The duties of the 
Commission are to include “the propagation, distribution, 
transportation, introduction, and restoration in the different 
States of the Union of game birds and any other wild birds 
useful to man. For such purposes they may purchase, or cause 
to be captured, all such game or wild birds as they may require, 
subject only to the laws of the States in which they are engaged.” 
In addition, they are to restore, when possible, such birds as 
have become extinct in special localities, and to introduce not 
only American but foreign birds to districts in which they 
may be welcome and useful. Experiments will show 
how far acclimatisation is needed; but practical people 
on this side of the Atlantic are beginning to have their 
doubts whether, in the case of large territories, the im- 
portation of new species should not be delayed until 
the most bas been made of those already found in existence. 
On small islands, with a limited number of birds and beasts, 
such importations may be necessary; but even in such a 
confined area as the British Islands they should only 
supplement preservation. For many years it should be the 
aim of the Commissioners to reconstruct the fauna of the 
different States as it existed fifty years ago. This, if 
thoroughly carried out, would in most cases be enough to 
please both naturalists and sportsmen, though there are still 
found ancient hunters, red and white, who, like Fenimore 
Cooper’s hero, the Pathfinder, when forbidden by law to kill deer 
where he had hunted for half a century, resent bitterly any 
limitationsof their old right of using therifleor gunagainst deer 
or birds of any species or territory. The pheasant is the only 
imported bird which the Americans really need to acclimatise. 
They are most eager to do so, the authorities in States 
separated by a thousand miles of distance being already in 
correspondence and agreement on this subject. England and 
New Enygiand are thoroughly in accord in setting a high 
value on the pheasant. Pheasants are the only game-birds 
living in woods which have both brilliant plumage and whose 
pursuit presents the difficulties which go to make up what the 
Anglo-Saxon calls “sport.” There are many other game- 
birds of the woods,—the willow-grouse of Norway, and 
several American species, such as the hazelhen and ruffed 
grouse. But none are so gorgeous, and all, we believe with- 
out exception, fly up into trees when flashed, and do not 
show the swift and splendid flight of the pheasants. 


h 
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Those who remember Mr. Punch’s fancy railway map of 
Great Britain published in 1343, and will compare this with the 
real railway map of to-day, must forecast, with nncomfortable 
precision, the condition of our island a century hence. If the 
town or suburban England swallows up rural England in the 
same proportion as it has done, it is almost certain that the 
English fauna must, in part or entirely, disappear, in 
spite of all protection, just as only certain species can 
continue to exist in the London area, though enjoying 
the utmost benevolence from man. Properly speaking, we 
have only one purely British bird, the red grouse; and 
that has the greatest chance of surviving of any, except 
the sparrow, because its food is furnished by a plant which 
grows naturally where no cultivation can produce crops or 
cereals, and on ground so bleak that even with the example of 
the occupation of the Hind Head heaths by villas, we cannot 
believe that the builder will invade the grouse-moors in this 
or the next generation. But it is not beyond the limits of 
the possible to look forward to a time when some wealthy 
Englishman might wish to reconstruct the wild life of Eng- 
land outside these shores, in some blessed region where our 
“unrivalled industries” do not get the better of Nature, and 
where lite, if less intense, would be more serene. Or without 
the “one man” impulse, or seeking to reproduce the life of 
the late Sir George Grey on his ialand, it is not impossible 
that a wealthy congeries of the rich and leisured class might 
the twenty-first century to reproduce and main- 


tae 


endeavour in 


tain a likeness of rural and wiid England, as itexistsin the most 
favoured parts to-day, and make it a centre of rest and retire- 
ment, to be frequented for refreshment from the toils of the 
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greater commerce or of public life. There is very little doubt 
that, given the world to choose from, such au attempt might 
succeed; and if the acceleration of the means of transacting 
business keeps pace with the facilities for accumulating 
wealth, so that greater gains are made in shorter periods, 
leaving rather longer intervals for leisure during active life, 
some such experiment is quite likely to be seen. Rural 
England of to-day being the chosen home of the very rich, 
there is every reason to think that if they could not in the 
futureretain the amenities which it offers, they would remake it, 
so far as possible, elsewhere, reclothing the new land with Eng- 
lish trees, grasses, shrubs, and flowers, and repeopling its woods 
and fields with English birds and beasts. Climate would be the 
main, but not the sole, condition of success in such an enter- 
prise; but distance, nationality, and present occupation 
would restrict immensely the limits within which the 
scheme would be possible. In the temperate regions of the 
New World, the United States will in a century hence have 
a thoroughly representative fauna and flora of their own, 
practically maintained by Act of Congress, if the new Bill 
is a success, and like all successes, is followed by expansion. 
Canada is too far north to reproduce a thoroughly British 
area; and though its political institutions are more English 
than those of most Colonies, its social life and agriculture are 
Transatlantic, if not American. We doubt the possibilities 
of reconstructing the features of an English county in 
Canada. New Zealand offers, in climate and situation, great 
opportunities for remaking old England. Most of onr trees, 
and all our agriculture, flourish in the islands. So do 
most English birds, from the pheasant downwards. In 
addition, New Zealand is like a small continent by itself, and 
it is pvssible that even our migratory birds, whose coming 
and going are among the pleasant and expected natural 
marks of the coming of spring, or advent of winter, might 
be re-established there, and make for themselves times and 
seasons of coming and departure. The life of rural England 
could never be properly reconstructed unless we were able to 
fill the gardens and woods of the new country with some, at 
least, of our summer song birds, and to see on its marshes 
and coast the birds of the river and tideway which 
compose the greater part of the living objects on these 
attractive regions of fen and foreshore. The problem is 
so difficult that it might at first seem without solution. In 
England we have two main classes of birds which come and 
go from our island. One. set, from the ecnckoo to the 
swallows, flycatchers, and all the little warblers, fly south for 
the winter. They must have insect food, and they could not 
find enough among the frost and snow of our winter to keep 
them alive. Another set, among them the golden and grey 
plovers, and mavy other shore-fowl, ducks, snow buntings, 
and the like, come to us in the winter, and fly to the far 
North to breed. 





To remake our English bird life elsewhere we shonld need 
a temperate climate like our own to reproduce its vegetation, 
a cold region for the birds which leave us in the spring to go 
north, and a hot region as winter quarters for our summer 
birds to retire to. Yet, in a measure, this could be reproduced 
by making some parts of New Zealand the centre, and leaving 
it to the birds (supposing that they could learn the way) to 
work out their own saivation, by keeping in touch, as we 
believe all migratory birds do, with temperature. The 
sub-tropical zove in the northern island would be the 
winter limit of many birds. They would also find migra- 
tion routes which are, to a very limited extent, used 
by existing sp-cies, though, as New Zealand is in the 
Southern Hemisphere, the birds must fly north to get 
warm, and south to reach the ice fringe and the frost. For 
the requirements of the warmth-seeking birds “existing 
arrangements” would suffice. Those of the New Zealand 
birds which did not cure to face the winter could fiy up to 
the Pacific Archipelago, vid the Kermadee Islands, to New 
Caledonia, Fiji, and the Friendly Islands. This demands a 
flight of 700 miles, for New Zealand is singularly isolated; 
but the flight of homing pigeons for 590 miles, from Lerwick 
to London in a day, shows that this is not impossible. 


The Antarctic region does not offer equal accommodation 
for the birds that leave us to nest on the tundra of the tar 
North. The ice-ioving species might find enough and to spare 
of their peculiar conditions for summer happiness. But tue 
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scattered islands between South New Zealand and the fringe 
of Antarctic ice have no tundra and little warmth in summer, 
and no such wealth of insects and fruits as the tundra offers, 
Some inveterate lovers of cold would probably migrate to the 
frozen South, just as the Southern right-whales used to 
migrate thence to the coasts of New Zealand to give birth to 
their calves, The others could make up their minds to stay 
at home; for the birds, like plovers and stints, which can get 
a living in the winter of temperate lands, can surely do so in 
the summer. If the idea of such an experiment in trans- 
planting the species of Britain seems too fanciful, a more 
modest effort could be made nearer home, in a region where 
most of the British species are to be found, and whither others 
could be exported for settlement. The coast of the old 
Jonia, and certain of its islands, offer the climate and 
vegetation of another, and possibly an improved, England, 
The fertility of Devon or Sussex, a mixture of Dartmoor 
and the West of Ireland, and the greater part of the birds 
and beasts, not only of England, but of temperate Europe, 
are there found. If in the fullness of time parts o 
this shore, or of the larger islands, are available for 
English purchase and settlement, the sentiment and 
surroundings of the Old Country could be reconstructed 
with greater ease and success than elsewhere in the Old 
World. Climate and country are suitable. Under the 
Turkish rule all social order is in a state of flux, and cultiva- 
tion itself is liable to shift or disappear. If not socially a 
tabula rasa, the social order would be found so insecurely 
based that matters could be Anglicised almost as rapidly as 
in a new country, though even existing feeling and custom 
among the peasants is not indifferent to outdoor life and 
the pleasures of the chase and the woods. Hares, wood- 
cock, snipe, and all the birds of the Cayistrian marsh still 
abound as they did in the days of Homer, and though the 
cranes are strange to English eyes, nearly all the legions 
of birds are of familiar species, only seen in most un- 
familiar numbers, The wild boar is common, but with this 
exception there is very little difference between the birds and 
beuats of Ionia and those of Great Britain, except that in the 
former they are found grouped in vast numbers on soil so 
various that it affords food and shelter to all at once. All 
our Gomestic animals seem to flourish if transported there; 
and if we ever do try to make a minor Engiand elsewhere, it 
would be better placed on the Eastern Mediterranean than 
in the South Pacific. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
Seite aia 
CATCHING COLD. 

[To tHe Epiror oF THE “Sprcrator.”’) 

S1r,--Many people may be surprised to hear that even in 
this world there are places where it is impossible to catch a 
cold, simply because there are no colds to catch. There are 
facts, however, which seem to prove this. For example, 
Nansen and his men during the three years which they spent 
in the Arctic regions never caught a cold. Yet they were 
exposed to cold, fatigue, and wet to a degree which we at 
home cau bardly realise. Especially one remembers how 
Nansen and his comrade Johansen during their wonderfal 
expedition on foot over the polar ice went on, day after day, 
clad in clothes which were so saturated with perspiration 
that they froze by day into one solid mass of ice, and even 
cut into the flesh; how every night, when they tucked them. 
selves up in their sleeping bags the first hour was 
spent in thawing; how they lay shivering, their frozen 
socks spread across their chests, until their clothes 
gradually became wet and soft, and eventually com- 
fortable and warm. It was indeed a damp bed to sleep 
in. Yet they never caught a cold; and, mark this, for it 
is very important, with the exception of Nansen’s brief attack 
of lumbago, their health did not suffer in any way from the 
exposure. It may be said they were all strong men, 
marvellously hardy; they were able to withstand the 
cold. But what was the fact? Directly they reached 
civilisation they all caught cold. Nansen’s own statement 
to the writer was :— There is of course no doubt that cold 
is an infectious disease. We had none during our journey, 








and we all got it (very badly, too) at the very moment we 
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reached Norway.” And this seems to be the universal 
experience of Arctic explorers. The members of the Jackson- 
Harmsworth Expedition, who stayed for three years in Franz 
Josef Land, never once suffered from colds. Yet they, too, 
underwent at times great exposure. The Arctic summer was 
exceedingly damp,—cold, mist-laden east winds prevailing. 
Wet feet were the rule, “a chronic experience.” “On one 
occasion six of us were exposed to a gale in a boat for three 
days and nights, when we were all drenched to the skin with 
rain and spray; and when we arrived on Jand, being un- 
able on account of the inclement weather and want of drift or 
other wood to light a fire, we had to remain in our wet 
clothes, and practically to let them dry tpon our bodies, yet 
none of us took cold.” It is noteworthy that the only ill 
effects ever felt were slight twinges of rheumatism, ex- 
perienced by two or three only, and quite of a fleeting nature. 
Indeed, their doctor declares that none of these men were the 
worse for their long sojourn in those Northern regions, while 
some at least were the better for it. Yet they also, with only 
two exceptions, suffered from severe colds directly they 
reached civilisation. 

Very interesting, too, is Sir Martin Conway’s account of 
his experiences. For two months, when exploring Spitz- 
bergen, he and his four comrades were exposed to consider- 
able privations, were almost constantly wet throngh, and | 
frequently had to sleep in their wet clothes; yet their health 
never suffered in any way from this. But at the end of that 
time they went down to Andrée’s settlement on the coast, 
where some forty men were living, and where, moreover, 
there was almost constant intercourse with the mainlaad. 
Within two days of their arrival Conway and his companions 
all developed violent colds. Still more striking were his ex- 
periences in the Himalayas. While among the mountains, he 
and his men, notwithstanding great exposure, never caught a 
cold. They even visited native villages without doing so. 
But once they came down to a village where there was a emall 
European settlement having communication with the outside 
world,—one white man had come up three days previously. 
There Conway and his men all, without exception, took bad 
colds, which developed, he thinks, in about a couple of days. 
The present writer has heard too, but has been unable to 
verify the fact, that the men at the observatory on the top of 
Ben Nevis, often living in the midst of cloud and rain and 
snow, never suffer from colds; bnt that whenever they descend 
to inhabited regions they invariably catch severe ones, 


Then there is the classical instance of the St. Kilda cold. On 
that rocky, lonely island, lying some forty miles beyond the 
Western Hebrides, there ara nigh upon a hundred inhabitants, 
who keep a few sheep and cows, cultivate some forty acres, 
and collect the eggs, feathers, and yoang of the numerons 
sea-fowl, Their coast is so precipitous, and their seas are so 
stormy, that for eight months out of the twelve they are 





practically inaccessible. Formerly they were visited only 
once a year by a ship from the mainland, Now several call 
there during the summer, including excursion steamers from | 
Liverpool and Glasgow. The curious point is that whenever 
a ship reaches the island all the inhabitants, including the 
very infants at the breast, are seized with acold. This fact 
has been known for nearly two hundred years, and greatly 
interested Dr. Johnson when he and Boswell were making 
their famous tour of the Hebrides. He was very sceptical | 
about it, saying that the evidence was not adequate to the 
improbability of the thing. But he praised the Rev. Mr. 
Macaulay for putting it in his book, declaring that it was 
courageous of him to tell a fact, however strange, if he him- 
self believed it. He said that if a physician, rather disposed 
to be incredulous, should go to St. Kilda and report the fact, | 
he would begin to look about him. When told that it was | 
annually proved by MacLeod’s steward, on whose arrival all | 
the inhabitants caught cold, he jocularly remarked: “The | 
steward comes to demand something of them, and so they fall 
a-coughing.” 
The problem of this St. Kilda cold long puzzled learned | 
men, who seem never to have suspected the simple explana- 
tion of the mystery. One solution suggested was that the 
steward always brought whisky with him, and that it was | 
the intemperance ana jollity which took place on the occasion | 
which caused the epidemic. Another explanation was thut a | 
ship could only reach the island from the main/and when the ; 
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wind was from the north-east. ‘The wind, not the strangers, 
caused the cold.” This cold is still characteristic of the 
island, and is called by the inhabitants the “ strangers’ cold.” 
On the arrival of the first steamer every summer all the 
island folk fall victims; afterwards many of them escape. 
The attack lasts eight or ten days, and is often accom- 
panied by bronchial catarrh. The inhabitants affirm that if 
the ship comes from Liverpool or Glasgow the cold they catch 
is more severe than if it comes from the Hebrides. 

All these instances, and there are many such, go to show 
that a cold is an infectious disease, prevalent widely, no 
doubt, but only where man, perhaps only where civilised 
man, exists. A!'so that in some favoured spots, as in St. 
Kilda, the disease, when it has been introduced, rapidly 
becomes extinct. This is known to be the case on sailing 
vessels during a long voyage, and it is one of the reasons why 
such a voyage is often beneficial to patients suffering from 
consumption, who are so sadly liable, after any catarrhal 
attack, to lose the ground they have been slowly gaining. It 
would seem, too, that the infection is generally carried by 
human agency; and it is noteworthy that some, at least, of 
every ship’s crew or passengers must take it with them when 
they go aboard, for apparently every ship which reaches St. 
Kilda brings the cold. Probably those who carry it are often 
quite unconscious that they have anything wrong with them, 


| the disease being, as it were, latent. 1t would seem, too, that 


practically all human beings, irrespective of age or sex, and 
even when in good health, are highly susceptible to colds, if 
they have been for some time free from them, and so have 
lost immunity. 

Additional evidence that colds are infectious is furnished 
by what we observe among our domestic animals. Cats seem 
to be specially susceptible. Probably they often bring home 
from their nocturnal rambles those mysterious catarrhal 
attacks which so rapidly run through the house. It isan 
old saying, “The cat is sneezing, we shall all have colds.” 
Sheep, too, are liable; a whole flock may suffer, and may 
show that cxrious eruption round the lips (herpes labialis), 
which we all know only too well as one of the most unpleasant 
accompaniments of a bad cold in the head. On the Austra- 
lian sheep rons, when the shearing season comes round, the 
men who congregate at the sheds are frequently smitten with 
an illness of a catarrhal nature, which rapidly takes hold of 
them, and often affects some ninety per cent. Sometimes it 
becomes very serious, and may even develop into a fatal 
pneumonia, To all appearance it is caught from the sheep. 

Horses, too, are very subject to nasal catarrh, and it is a 
widely prevalent belief among coachmen that if a horse goes 
into a fresh stable, and especially if a horse which has been 
ont at grass goes into a stable with other horses, it will be 
most likely to develop a cold. So, too, it is noticed, will 
horses bought at a fair, and this is popularly attributed to 
the draughts to which they have been exposed. As it is 
admitted, however, that any other horses which may have 
been in the stable generally catch this cold from the new- 
comer, surely it is more reasonable to suppose that the latter 
has in like manner received the infection from some of its 
neighbours while on sale. A medical friend of the writer's 
lately made an interesting experiment. He has two horses, 
and has been in the habit of turning one out for the summer 
months. When he brought it in again for the winter it used 
invariably to develop a severe cold. Coachmen will tell you 
that this is due to the unaccustomed warmth of the stable, 
which makes the animal “nesh.” Last year, however, before 
bringing in his horse, the doctor had his stable thoroughly 
disinfected and lime-washed, and put no other horse into it. 
The one which came in from grass then remained perfectly 
free from any symptoms of catarrh. 


All this evidence seems to force us to the conclasion that a 
cold is a specific infectious disease, and that without the 
possibility of infection it is impossible to catch it. That is to 
say that it is due to a micro-organism, and that without the 
presence of this micro-organism the disease cannot be con- 
tracted, be the exposure what it may. What is the bearing 
of this belief? Is it of any inyportance to us, if true it be, 
to recognise its truth? Contrast it for a moment with the 
commonly accepted theory, which may be roughly stated as 
follows. First, that the greater nuuwber of illnesses begin with 
acold, This is wore or less correct. Secondly, that all colds 
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must necessarily be due to exposure of some kind, to draughts, 
damp, cold, or wet, though this exposure may be so slight 
that the sufferers are often quite unconscious of it, and say: 
“Tam sure I don’t know how I have taken cold.” The prac- 
tical result of this theory is that, in their fear of these 
unrecognised exposures, people are apt to take more and 
more care of themselves,—in other words, to coddle more and 
more. This treatment tends to make them more and more 
delicate; less and less able to withstand exposure; more and 
more sensitive to the depressing effects of cold; less und less 
capable of reacting healthily against it; and, what is far 
worse, more and more afraid of fresh air and good ventila- 
tion. (In the back-blocks of Australia, the writer has actually 
known a monthly nurse, strong in the consciousness of 
unquestioned wisdom, and armed by the authority of estab- 
lished custom, even when the thermometer stood at ninety in 
the shade, refuse to open the window, lest her patient should 
take cold.) And this coddling treatment, when it is applied to 
children, is especially injurious, causing them to grow up 
delicate instead of sturdy and strong, and in the long- 
run tending to undermine the robust health and hardi- 
hood of our English race. Now, if this commonly 
accepted theory is, after all, an erroneous one; if all this 
over-carefulness is not only injurious in many ways, but is 
altogether useless as a precautionary measure—given ex- 
posure to infection which mast sooner or later be incurred— 
then surely it is important that we as a nation should give up 
our traditional belief, howsoever much we may have cherished 
it. If the alternative theory, that of infection, be the true 
one, and if it be frankly accepted, many consequences must 
foilow, which it is impossible to consider here. But one 
thought forces itself upon us. If it be true that exposure 
is not the direct cause of the disease; if, as seems probuable, 
it only acts by lowering our vitality, and so enabling the 
germs to get a foothold, surely the more we become inured to 
such exposure the less likely will it be to affect us in this way, 
—a thought which, if acted upon, would go far towards pre- 
serving that hardiness which is eo characteristic of our nation, 
which would prove as effective a protection against cold as 
against other enemies. 

May we hope for anything further ? Shall we ever be able 
to avoid colds altogether? Probably we shall; probably ere 
long our bacteriologists, having discovered the hostile microbe, 
having learnt his habits, traced his life history, and tracked 
him to his lair, will be able to show us how we can get the 
better of our foe, so that in the oft-recurring struggle he, not 
we. will succumb, and we shall soon cease to fear him. Hoe 
erit in votis.—I am, Sir, &c., UK Rs eis 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE “BLACK” POPE AND THE “WHITE” POP#. 
(To rHE EpIToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—May I point ont that in your interesting article on 
“The ‘Black’ Pope and the ‘White’ Pope,” in the Spectator 
of December 31st, the position you refute is not that taken 
up by the advocates of Papal independence in the present 
etate of Italy? That the Law of Guarantees is insufficient to 
secare for the Pope real independence—which is what 
Catholics maintain—is a proposition not refuted by your 
contention that at present the Pope is “perfectly free to 
exercise all his spiritual functions.” For at present the Pope 
does not accent the Law of Guarantees. What is maintained 
is that it is in virtue of his attitude of protest that the 
Pope has preserved the measure of independence which 
he atill has, and which is a condition of the moral 
power he wields. The Law of Guarantees is revocable 
by Parliament; and some of those who know Rome 
best, consider that if the Pope did accept it, its days would 
be numbered. It could never really work, and the Pope 
would soon find the law repealed, and himself in the position 

of a subject. 

But even apart from this contingency there remains the 
grave issue stated by the Rome correspondent of 
the Times last week (December 26th) in a telegram by no 
means friendly to the Vatican. The greatest danger feared 
by the Vatican, ould it accept the Law of Guarantees, is, he 


that the Vatican was about to become more Italian than 
Catholic, and that the Church was in danger of being used as 
an instrument of Italian political aims.” 


Surely this is a very real danger; but the writer in the 
Spectator omits to consider it at all among the motives at work 
at the Vatican. If Frenchmen had regarded the Pope’s exhor- 
tation that they should “rally” to the Republic as due to the 
influence of the Italian Government, his words would have 
failed to command respect. It is imperatively necessary that 
Catholics should be satisfied that the Pope's action is 
independent, and this is the essence of the demand of the 
Vatican. During a recent visit to Rome I conversed with 
many men of various ways of thinking; and I found none 
who would demand on the Pope’s behalf, as a condition of 
reconciliation with the Government, the restoration of the 
old Papal States, or who would ask for the revival of the old 
form of ecclesiastical government which existed up to 
1870. The demand generally formulated by advocates of 
the temporal power is for the Pope’s independence as 
Sovereign of Rome, together with a strip of land leading to a 
sea-port. But I have heard persons of great weight express 
the opinion that something less than this would be accepted 
were it offered, and that the Pope would consider in a con 
ciliatory spirit any really earnest attempt at such a modus 
vivendi as would secure bis independence in the eyes of the 
Catholie world. The intransigeance, it is maintained, is not 
on the side of the Vatican, but of the Italian Government, 
which is either unwilling or unable, in consequence of the 
anti-clerical majority in the Chamber, to make a serious 
attempt to solve a problem of which its ablest members 
certainly recognise the gravity.—I am, Sir, &c., 

WILFRID Warp. 


[Our contention was that the Pope is ill advised in striving 
to become again “Sovereign of Rome, together with a strip 
of land leading to a sea-port,” or of any other territorial 
possession carrying temporal power. Mr. Ward tells us that 
this is not the opinion of the persons with whom he conversed 
in Rome, which was what we assumed and deplored. Granted 
that the status quo is preferable to the Law of Guarantees, 
why cannot the Vatican maintain the status quo without 
pursuing a policy of attempting to injure the Italian King- 
dom wherever possible ?—EDb. Spect.tor. ] 





THE VATICAN AND THE JESUITS. 
{To THe EpiTor or Tux “SpPecrator.”’} 
S1r,—At the risk of “saying ditto to Mr. Burke,” I should 
be glad to have space in the columns of the Spectator to con- 
firm the views expressed in the article on “ The ‘ Black’ Pope 
and the ‘White’ Pope” in the Spectator of December 31st. 
As you know, I have had exceptional opportunities for a 
non-Catholic of studying the Roman question, opportunities 
not only exceptional in the chance of residence in Rome at 
critical conjunctures, but of having been in the possession of 
details of official information on matters never officially made 
known, but perfectly well known in the proper quarters. And 
if my echo of your ideas is somewhat louder than your 
utterance, it is no more than sometimes happens to echoes, 
to reverberate from nearer reflecting surfaces. The Times’ 
correspondent in Vienna is known in the journalistic world, 
us well as in the diplomatic, to be one of the best-informed 
men in Europe on the questions that regard the politics 
of Central Europe, and what he says of the effects of 
the Vatican policy in Austria needs not my confirmation, 
though from sources of information different from his I 
could give it. That the “ Black” Pope—i.e., the Society of 
Jesus—is doing what it can to destroy the political strength 
of the only two Powers in Europe that could ever be of any 
real strength to a pure and religious Catholicism is not only 
strange but true. Having done all it can to throw the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire at the feet of orthodox Rassia, 
and barbarise it by returning to medixval conditions of 
religious fanaticism and warfare, it is doing its best to push 
Italy into Socialism and complete religious indiiference by its 
war on the Italian Government. Cavour, who knew his Italy, 
was willing to give the Church such conditions as it enjoys in 
no country in Europe, on condition of its accepting the unity 
of the State and its control over temporal matters. 





says, “that of arousing the suspicion of foreign Catholics 
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Senate, which when we consider the composition of the College 
seems like putting Italy at the disposition of the Church, con- 
sidered internationally. But the Chureh of his day had less care 
for the essentials of religion than for the pomp of the Church. 
I may go further, and say that the Church of the period prior 
to the occupation of Rome by Italy had less care for common 
morality in its temporal realm than for the privileges and 
authority of the Papa-Re, as to-day it prefers associating 
politically with its Radical enemies and Socialists, if so it 
may weaken the kingdom, to employing its influence to the 
confirmation of social order and political progress, if that 
course would strengthen the kingdom. It is supposed that 
the non-expedit in Italian politics prevents the Catholics from 
voting in the national elections. This isa hypothesis without 
foundation. ‘Two facts will show it to beso. In the munici- 
pal elections the Catholics are urged to vcte, as they are 
openly ordered not to vote in the national; but in the city of 
Rome, where the authority of the Church is strongest and 
the political organisation most complete, the Committee 
receiving its orders from the Pope, the difference between 
the vote in the political and municipal election was never 
during my residence greater than six thousand votes, which 
would indicate that that is the number of Catholics in 
Rome! In the General Election consequent on Urispi’s 
return to office in 1893, I had an opportunity to ascertain 
the true character of the voting in the district of the Vatican, 
where reside the greater part of the employés of the Church 
who are entitled to vote. As their names were all known to 
the authorities, and the politics of the whole district had been 
by careful canvassing ascertained, it was easy to “spot” the 
colour of that vote under the influence of the Vatican. 
It was cast solid for Barzilai, a Radical-Republican Jew, 
althongh Prince Colonna, an unquestionable Catholic, was 
the official candidate. 


Testimony on this subject is generally disposed of by the 
adherents of the political Church by the allegation of 
religious bias, and a man is accepted as witness, not accord- 
ing to what he knows, but to what he believes, or what 
prejudices he may hold. He must make his declaration 
of faith before his evidence can be weighed, and though 
I admit the right of no man to ask a question on this 
subject of another, I am ready to qualify as, what I really 
am, and must always remain, an indifferent to all questions 
of creed or ecclesiastical forms. I deplore more than most 
Catholics of my acquaintance the growing infidelity of the 
Italians, and I even deprecate the loss of authority of the 
parish clergy all over Italy over their flocks, which is visible 
to all who wish to see. A leading Deputy from Piedmont 
of a family noted for its devotion to the Church, and from 
a parish devoted to its priest, said to me that if the priest 
should attempt to preach from the pulpit the restoration of 
Rome to the Pope he would be deserted by his congrega- 
tion. And more than this, he assured me that if it should 
be known that he confessed, the constituency would never re- 
turn him again as Deputy. And this condition of things, 
which is growing, is largely due to the immixtion in 
politics of the Vatican. In another class of Catholics, 
equally devoted children of the Church, there is the same 
alienation from its authority in spiritual matters, owing to 
its alliance with Socialism, Radicalism, &c., to the detriment 
of order and conservative interests. Rationalist myself, 
and profoundly indifferent personally to the Tweedledam 
and Tweedledee of ecclesiastical controversies, while a sincere 
believer in the necessity of religion, I deplore the degrada- 
tion of the Roman Catholic form of it in Italy, where there is 
no soil for any other form. Yet this is the work the Society 
of Jesus has set itself to. 


In 1888 Leo XIII, influenced no doubt by the party in the 
Sacred College friendly to Crispi, made the advance to a re- 
conciliation known as the work of the confidant of the Pope, 
Padre Tosti. Crispi met the advance cordially, whereupon the 
Jesuits put on their utmost pressure to avert the conciliatory 
scheme, and the French Embassy menaced withdrawal if it 
went any further. The Pope after that ceased to oppose 
the policy of the Society of Jesus, and ever since the 
implacable war on Italy has gone on. This war, which is 
not the warfare, nor in the interest, of the Roman Catholic 
Church, but of temporalism, is carried into every field 
where intolerant Catholicism has any power, and it is 








hoped to make it an international question. Therefore the 
Vatican attacks Italy through Austria, Germany, Belgium, 
and especially through France. Its strength lies in a blind 
fanaticism which believes in the restoration of the power of 
the Roman Pontiff over the affairs of the world; an empty, 
absurd dream, but on the hope of the realisation of it the 
Vatican is hounding Italy into anarchy, the Austrian Empire 
into dissolution before the advance of orthodoxy, France into 
the frenzy of the present horrible Anti-Semitism, and all 
Europe into the horrors of 2 war of which no one can foresee 
the result, though one may be foreseen by any sane mind, —viz., 
the greatest diminution in authority and fellowship the Roman 
Church has everseen. The hope of the Jesuits is that the tem- 
poral power willbe madea dogma. This hope isnot the offspring 
of a zeal for the purity or power of religious sentiment—it is 
not even in the interest of the Papacy, for a Pope who 
opposed it or accepted a reconciliation with Italy would be 
opposed by the Society—bnt in that of the domination of the 
Society over, not alone the Papacy, but modern society. It is 
the perception of this fact which has more than once led the 
Popes to dissolve the Society of Jesus. The best interests of 
Roman Catholicism, so far as it is Christianity, are being put 
to the gravest hazard by this war of the Jesuits, who dream 
that they can turn the world back five hundred years, and 
the inevitable, if I may believe the most devoted English 
Catholics I know, consequence of the war and the dogma 
together will be the gravest schism of modern times. 

The inanity of the Jesuit dream may be seen by its juxta- 
position with one of the most probable of political events. 
The French Government supports the pretensions of the 
Pope to the restoration of the temporal power, solely on 
account of its hostility to a kingdom of Italy from which 
the influence of France is excluded. If, to-morrow, as is 
certain to be the case if the discords of Europe can be 
composed, Italy and France should enter into a firm alliance, 
the dream of the restoration vanishes into thin air, for with- 
out the co-operation of France there is no possibility of the 
Pope ever becoming again the Papa-Re. 

Europe owes to the ‘ Black” Pope the menace of the dis- 
solution of the Austrian Empire with a general war, the 
anarchical tendencies in Italy, the Dreyfus disgrace in France, 
and a grave suspension of the spiritual activity of the Roman 
Catholic Church in all countries where the “ Black” Pope 
rules,—is it conceivable that earnest Roman Catholics 
should not understand the danger that menaces their 
Church ? In view of this question, the American Bishops 
will hardly find the ground for a valid resistance to 
the movement for independence of their Church from the 
dictation of the Old World, compromised in its dogma by the 
folly of a question which to them has no reality and no 
relation to Christianity. American Catholics “mean busi- 
ness,” like their fellow-countrymen, and business does not 
mean the submission of their spiritual interests to the 
government of a party of intriguants who are only thinking 
of their reaffirmation of a tenet of the Middle Ages. I say 
nothing about the certainty that if the Pope were left to 
his own resources as a Papa-Re he would be blown up with 
dynamite in the Vatican in less than a month by his present 
allies, the Radicals. The “Black” Pope has at his service 
discipline, learning, talent, and unlimited devotion, but not 
one grain of common-sense.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. J. STILLMAN. 

Condercum, West Bournemouth, January 4th. 


[ We cannot but think that Mr. Stillman makes a great deal 
too much of the Jesuit bogey. At the same time, we entirely 
agree with Mr. Stillman as to the folly of the Roman Church 
in devoting its energies to regaining the temporal power,— 
neglecting thereby its spiritual fonctions, and inflicting 
incalenlable injury on the interests of true religion.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





THE PROBLEM OF OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE ‘* SprctaToR.” | 
Sir,—I have read your article under this heading in the 
Spectator of December 3lst with interest, and believe that 
your solution of this perplexing problem has much in its 
favour. The tone of your remarks seems to invite criticism, 
and you will, perhaps, permit me to offer it. In the first 
place, then, the merits of your scheme lie beneath the surface, 
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and could hardly evoke enthusiasm in the breast of an average 
citizen, After all the tall, and often inconsequent, talk on 
the subject of relieving the disability of age, I doubt if any 
Government would venture to support a plan which, at the 
best, would be received with cold indifference, and might even 
be regarded as an attempt to shelve the whole question. More- 
over, I fear that you have given insuflicient weight to the grow- 
ing tendencies of industry. One of these tendencies—w charac- 
teristic strenzthened by such legislation as the Compensation 
for Accidents Act, and fostered by the stress of modern 
industrial methods—is to eliminate, not the aged only, but 
even the middle-aged from certain wide fields of competition. 
Youth is the dominant factor of our time. Toa workman 
who finds himself outside the factory gates at forty-five or 
fifty it will be but cold comfort to hear of a pension that is to 
accrue at seventy-five years of age, nor would the financial 
position of such a man be materially improved in the eyes of 
the friendly societies and other agencies. Under your plan, 
it is true, the wage-earner may be no worse off than he is 
now, though even this is doubtful if we are to believe Mr. C. S. 
Loch’s contention that State provision for old age will 
injuriously affect the remuneration of labour.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Atheneum Club. STEPHEN N, Fox. 


[To tne Evitor or THE “SprcTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I wonld venture to suggest what strikes me as being 
an improvement on your very attractive suggestion of last 
week, as regards a scheme of old-age pensions, which is, 
that the Government should grant a weekly pension (be it 
5s. or 7s., as may be hereafter decided on) to every man and 
woman resident in this country who reaches the age of 
seventy-three, not being payers of Income-tax, and who have 
been members of some sclf-established friendly society for a 
period of not less than ten years during some time of their life 
This would certainly encourage thrift among the poorer 
classes, and also enable the societies to insure against sick- 
ness at a lower rate than they can at present safely afford to 
do, as it would certainly greatly increase the number of their 
members.—I am, Sir, &c., CuarLes Wm. Brit. 


Yewhurst, East Grinstead, Sussex, Jonuary 2nd. 





OLD AGE IN THE VILLAGE. 
(To tay Eprtor or tre “ Sprcrator.”") 
Srr,—My attention has just been canght by what seems to 
me to be a curious mistake in your otherwise strikingly 
truthfal article in the Spectator of December 31st on “Old 
Age in the Village,”—where the author in a footnote to the 
sentence, * Pooer ole man, the childern calls un an ’ud-me- 
dud,” gives “ scarecrow ” as his explanation of the word. Now, 
every East Anglian will readiiy recognise in “’nd-me-dud” 
the familiar “ hod-me-dod,” otherwise “dodman,” the ver- 





ROAD-MAKING ANIMALS. 
-4To tum Epiror or Tar “SprcraTor.’’] 
S1r,—I was surprised to see that the writer of the very 
interesting article in the Spectator of December 3lst made 
no allusion to the paths cut in water-reeds by pike and other 
fishes. 1 fancy I have seen this phenomenon even as near 
home as the Norfolk Broads, but I most distinctly recollect 
in Mecklenburg regular straight roads, from either side of 
which the reeds had been bent aside close to the surface by 
moving pike. Another somewhat analogous instance, al+o 
overlooked by your contributor, is that of paths made in the 
reeds by moorhens and other waterfowl.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. G. AFLALO. 





THE ALLEGED WANT OF PITY IN CHILDREN. 
(To tue Epiror or tHE “Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—I£ Mr. Tollemache has no better evidence to give con- 
cerning the alleged “inconsiderate pitilessness of children” 
than that contained in his letter in the Spectator of Decem- 
ber 31st, I am afraid that he must consider himself out of court. 
Of the two anecdotes cited by him, that of the child and 
the fly was originally told as a joke. If, as Mr. Tollemache 
understands, it was related in the manner indicated by Sic E. 
Burne-Jones, then the deceased painter must have put an 
entirely new complexion on the original story, which I first 
heard in America in 1883. Another anecdote told to me at 
the same time does justice to the deep feeling of reverence 
which is far more part of the nature of a child than “incon. 
siderate pitilessness.” A man who resided in New York, but 
whose business lay in the opposite city of Jersey, frequently, 
on returning from his work, spoke to his wife, in the presence 
of his little daughter, of Jersey as a “ God-fursaken city.” In 
the course of time, it became necessary for him to leave New 
York and to reside in Jersey. When the old home wasempty, 
and the other members of the family were all ready to depart, 
the little child asked for permission to return to her bedroom 
for a few minutes. Kneeling down on the bare floor, but in 
her accustomed place of prayer, she clasped her hands and 
murmured: ‘“Dud-bye, Dod, we’re going to move over to 
Jersey now.” —I am, Sir, &e., AUSTIN BRERETON, 
13 York Chambers, Adelphi, W.C., January 3rd. 





COMPULSORY ARBITRATION. 
(To tug Epitor or THR “ Sprctator.’’)} 

S1r,—Before accepting as an argument for compulsory 
arbitration the assumption that it works well in New Zealand 
(Spectator, December 31st), it would be desirable to ascertain 
what educated New Zealand opinion says on the matter, I 
regret to have recently destroyed a New Zealand paper con- 
taining an able and temperate protest against this assump- 
tion, but I recall the substance of the article clearly, To 
force men to keep their manufactories open at a disadvantage, 
urged the writer I would paraphrase, is just as disastrous to 


nacular for “snail,” an appellation more likely to have been | e9mmercial prosperity here as anywhere else. But in a 


bestowed by the children upon the poor worn-out old man, 


purely agricultural country it is possible to ignore the 


whose bent back and “doddering” steps would suggest the | disaster. It is a very trifling matter to us that our manu- 


nickname.—I am, Sir, &e., HERBERT OC. GAyYe. 
Crewkerne Vicarage, Somerset, December 31st. 





IRISH UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 


[To THR Epitor or tTuz “ SprcTaTor.’’] 


factures should decline,—a misfortune as far as it goes, but 
not a kind of misfortune that, in four years at all events, tells 
asa national calamity. Let England follow our example, and 
she will find that the experiment which we can afford to 


make without obvious disaster will mean for her the loss of 


her place as a commercial Power of the first rank. I regret 


_—* — oe — — “i much that I have to give you the protest in my feeble para- 
the Higher Mducation held on December </th, 1595, in the | phrase, instead of the vigorous words which would have com. 
Assembly’s Offices, May Street, Belfast, the following resolu- pelled attention.—I am, Sir, &c., Nemo. 


tiou was unanimously adopted :—“ Resolved, that this Com- 
mittee having power to speak in the name of the Church, 





(To THe Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


adhere firmly to the views expressed in their ‘Statement on | Srr,—Referring to the Bishop of Hereford’s proposed Arbitra- 
the Irish University Question,’ and sent to the members of | tion Court, you say (Spectator, December 31st) that to enforce 
her Majesty’s Government and of both the Houses of Parlia- | a fixed rate of wages upon a workman “ would make him a 
ment, on March 29th, 1898; that any other views are wholly | slave.” Have you forgotten our cabmen, and soldiers, and 
without authority and do not express the mind of the Irish | sailors? These are compelled to serve at a fixed rate. Poor 
Presbyterian Church.” The publication of this letter, with | cabby as the result of his frequent strikes !—I am, Sir, &c., 


the incorporated resolution, will oblige yours, &c., 
WILLIAM Beatty, 


A.B, 
[The soldier makes a contract to serve ata fixed rate of 


Moderator of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian | pay. It is not forced on him, but voluntarily agreed to. The 


Church in Ireland, 
Assembly's Offices. 12 May Street, Belfast, December 29th. 


cab fares, and not the cabman’s wages, are regulated by Act 
of Parliament,—ze., the right to ply for hire in the public 


[We cannot, for the present, publish any more letters on | streets is only accorded by the community to persons willing 





this subject.—ED. Spectator. ] 





to ask no more than a certain scale of fares.—Ep. Spectator} 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE MONEYLENDER. 

[To rox Epitok ov THE “Srectator.”} 
S1r,—Will you allow me to supplement Mr. Hussey- Walsh’s 
very clear statement of the working of the Raffeissen banks 
in Ireland? The establishment of these banks in that country 
is almost entirely due to the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society, of which the Hon. H. Plunkett, M.P., is President, 
and the Rev. Father Finlay, S.J., is Vice-President. The 
omission to state this in Mr. H. Walsh’s letter was of course 
accidental.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Tanuary 4th. DE VEsc1. 








POETRY. 





ONLY A SONG. 


Love says not much, but says it, oh! so well, 
We cannot tell 
What is the meaning of its secret spell. 
Its charm divine 
Is like the murmur of a sounding shell, 
Heard in the pauses of the ocean’s swell, 
In Beauty’s oft-recurring parallel. 
Its feeling line, 
Artless of rule, yet more than rules of art 
Unconscious pierces, probes, with inward smart 
The lover’s breast, the patriot’s swelling heart. 
Its music fine 
Is such, that if the singer break his song, 
And stop, the very spheres seem all a-wrong ; 
We bid him take his lute, and sweet and strong 
Renew his strain. 
“O singer, sing once more the old refrain! 
And Echo faint its burden still prolong 
In memory’s chain! 
And lest it perish, being only song, 
Sing it again! 
Again! again!” 


A. G. B. 








ART. 
BURNE-JONES AT THE NEW GALLERY. 

“Tr, as I hold, the noblest picture is a painted poem, then I 
say that in the whole history of art there has never been a 
painter more greatly gifted than Burne-Jones, with the 
highest qualities of poetical invention.” Thus said Rossetti to 
Mr. Comyns Carr, as the latter tells us in the preface to the 
catalogue of the present exhibition. No reasonable critic 
will dispute the statement that a picture should be a painted 
poem. The dispute will be as to the kind of poetic ideas 
that are capable of expression in paint. The present ex- 
hibition shows very clearly that Burne-Jones considered that 
definite and intellectual, and often complicated, ideas were 
capable of pictorial treatment. So much so, that the pictures 
repeatedly become illustrations and assemblages of poetical 
images, with little heed as to whether these images were 
really capable of being represented by paint or not. The 
poetic idea is always present, but frequently it is an idea which 
is impossible of representation except by a highly artificial 
symbolism amounting to picture writing. 

In weighing Rossetti’s statement that there had never been 
& painter more greatly gifted with poetic invention than 
Burne-Jones it must not be forgotten that Rossetti’s own 
view of poetry was a very limited one. These two men were 
at one in the subjects they treated pictorially. They were 
attracted by the same type of mystical imagery and fantastic 
story-telling. Elemental ideas and passions in all their 
directness and force had little charm for either of them. In 
taking a general survey of the wonderful collection of 
pictures at the New Gallery one feels that the world created 
by the painter, though a very beautiful one, is one of 
quaint fancies, subtle feelings, and languishing emotions. 
The spells of Merlin are upon us, beautiful, vague, and 
haunting, but not the soul-shaking revelations of a 
prophet who has penetrated the mysteries of time and 
eternity. Accepting this, and if we deliver over our minds 
to the enchanter, it is impossible not to be deeply impressed 








by the power and variety of the magic. In the greater 
number of the pictures the artist seems never quite willing 
to let the main emotion work upon us directly. Almost 
always the emotional or poetic basis of the picture has 
to be disentangled from a mass of symbolism and imagery, 
not perhaps irrelevant, but still obscuring to the main issue. 
Some of the pictures are much more direct in their appeal 
than others, and it is by these works that Burne-Jones 
may most truly claim a high place as a painter, and not merely 
as an illustrator of legends. 

Two pictures in the present exhibition stand out for their 
directness of emotion and clearness of statement,—King 
Cophetua and the Beggar Maid (No. 98) and The Depths of the 
Sea (No. 101). In the first of these the dominant idea of the 
self-abandonment and wholehearted worship of the Kingis con- 
veyed with the utmost power and force. The blank beggar 
maid’s face tells us nothing of what is going on in her mind. 
The whole picture is painted to make us realise the state of 
feeling of the King. The work is a true painted poem, not a 
painted illustration of a poetical incident. In few other of 
the pictures here is there anything so fine as the execution of 
the whole of this large work. In this composition the arrange- 
ment of the planes is quite satisfactory, which is not the case 
in a great many other instances. Too often the various objects, 
men and things, of which the picture is made up, seem to 
have been crushed and flattened, producing the effect 
rather of the botanist’s dried flowers than of the grow- 
ing plant. In The Depths of the Sea the emotional 
basis of the picture is even simpler than that of the Ming 
Cophetua. It is the weird exultation of the non-moral 
being—a mermaid—as she drags down through the water 
the body of a drowned sailor. This picture is haunting in 
its fascination, and attractive by its power. One regret is 
raised by it and it is this: why, when the artist could paint a 
face with such an extraordinary amount of life and 
expression in it, should he, as a rule, have been content with 
expressionless masks for his women? Those who distrust 
appeals to literary ideas in pictures will regard The Depths of 
the Sea as the painter’s masterpiece, and pronounce it to be 
a true poem. One of the most completély successful 
pictures here as regards unity of impression is The Wine of 
Circe (No. 65). Colour and form are equally harmonious. 
Nothing could be better than the gesture of the enchantress 
as with cat-like stealth she pours the enchanted liquor into 
the wine. The lines of her figure are finely carried on in the 
black panthers that fawn upon her. The ships sailing up to 
the land are full of movement. The present exhibition may 
be said to contain nearly all the important pictures painted 
by Burne-Jones. The main exception is the omission of the 
series of the Briar Rose, which forms part of the decoration 
of a house, and so was difficult to move. The tapestry in the 
hall is in some ways one of the best things in the 
exhibition. Planned by Burne-Jones and executed under 
the supervision of William Morris, these woven pictures are 
of the most splendid effect. The clear, decisive colours have 
a freshness about them which the often worried surface of the 
oil pictures lack. 

In the King Cophetua and The Depths of the Sea Burne-Jones 
appears at his best as a painter. They are both sombre and 
harmonious. When the painter dealt with bright colours he 
showed that the crowning gift of the colourist was denied 
him. He could assemble together brilliant hues and put 
them side by side sometimes with telling effect; but they 
always remained individual patches of colour standing aloof 
from one another. Now, the great colourist will put side by 
side the most vivid colours, but he does something which 
makes them become an indissoluble harmony. An instance 
of this mechanical mixture of colours is to be found in the 
very large unfinished work, Arthur in Avalon (No. 124). In 
this picture the figures are clothed in cold pinks, purples, 
and acid greens which are not in any way fused together by 
the dirty greys of the background. The composition of this 
large canvas—it is 21 ft. 6in. long—is the reverse of effective. 
The figures seem too small, while the tendency to scrap- 
piness of effect so often present in this painter's work 
is here painfully evident. No one dominating idea of the 
design unites the parts into a whole. The eye travels 
from one part of the picture to another in an arbitrary 
manner, instead of being compelled to trace out a coherent, 
and ordered intention. 
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In studying the peculiarities of form peculiar to Burne- 
Jones, one is chiefly struck by the weak sense he had 
of the construction of the human body. Heads, hands, 
and limbs may be beautifully drawn by themselves, 
but figure-draughtsmanship, to be great, demands some- 
thing else, and that is construction. It is this feeling 
for construction which makes a figure a living thing. 
As an instance of the total want of this great quality, take 
the figure of Nimue in The Beguiling of Merlin (No. 68). If 
the body is taken in sections, there is much that is fine; but 
put together, the figure totters, and gives the feeling that 
collapse must follow movement. This is to be regretted, as 
the weird figure of Merlin is very fine, and a remarkable 
picture is injured by this lack of one jof the essentials of 
figure-drawing. Merely regarded as a noble rendering of the 
human form undraped, the best thing here is the figure of 
the King on The Wheel of Fortune (No. 95). The head and 
upper part of the chest, together with the figure’s right 
arm, are of singular beauty of form, both as regards 
line and modelling, but the rest of the figure does not 
quite harmonise with this upper part. Beautiful as are 
the legs, they do not quite belong to the body. Now, in 
supreme figure-work, like the Adam of Michelangelo, it is 
impossible to separate the different parts of the figure. It is 
the feeling of absolute unity that makes that figure incom- 
parable in art. 

Probably Burne-Jones will always appeal more to people 
who understand poetry better than they do painting, and 
who like to walk in “meadows curiously beautified with 
lilies.” He will satisfy those who crave for an ideal world 
of beautiful and strange things rather than for a setting 
forth of the great emotions that lie at the roots of our 
nature. Those who wish for inspiring thoughts and stimu- 
lating poetry, the awful message of the prophet, or the 
healthy joy of the world, will turn rather to the Sistine 
and the Stanze than to the Golden Stairs and The Laus 
Veneris. These comparisons have been made not to belittle, 
but to explain, the art of the great man who passed from 
us not a year ago. His fame can only be increased by the 
present collection of his works. Never is there to be found 
among them anything trivial or mean, and the patient 
development of the painter’s ideal tells of a high serious- 
ness of purpose carried on till the end. Though many 
will feel that the painter did not touch the deepest things of 
the soul, and regret that his art was restricted, none will 
refuse to accord Burne-Jones a prominent and lasting 
place in English art. H. 8. 








BOOKS. 
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NEW CHAPTERS IN THE LIFE OF PITT.* 
GIBBONIAN circles were lately fluttered by the appearance, 
in a list of new publications, of the following entry : 
“Gibbon (E.), Pitt’s Life and Times.” This variante 
concealed the authorship of the Right Hon. E. Gibson, 
Lord Ashbourne, who, by sifting various manuscripts which, 
with a euphemism pardonable in an author, he christens 
“abundant new materials,” has been able slightly to extend 
our knowledge of “the pilot that weathered the storm,” and 
his epoch. The sources now utilised for the first time, or 
with more care than before, include the Bolton Papers: the 
Stanhope collection of Lady Chatham’s correspondence 
with the tutor Wilson, who took her precocious son to Cam- 
bridge at the age of thirteen: the important archives of Mr. 
Pretyman, great-grandson of Bishop Tomline, whose pon- 
derous quartos, now more utilised by spiders than by readers, 
only embrace the public life of the great statesman whose 
intimacy he so long enjoyed. Pitt’s youthful epistles are ver- 
bose and formal. Lady Chatham’s style was not that of Madame 
de Sévigné, and the contents of her letters may be ridiculed 
by “the new woman;” but the ability of her discussions of 
domestic and political topics, and her untiring devotion to the 
juvenile Cantab’s physical and intellectual welfare, mark 
her asa noble British Cornelia, and as a worthy consort of 
the “terrible cornet of horse.” Incredible to modern eyes, 
though conceived, as it chanced, in true prophetic strain, are 





* Pitt: Some Chapters of his Life and Times. 


By the Right Hon. E. Gibson, 


some words written by Lord Chatham to “Eager Mr, 
William,” “the Philosopher,” “the Counsellor,” after hig 
investiture with the Toga virilis:—“ How happy, my loved 
boy, is it that your mamma and I can tell ourselves that 
there is at Cambridge one without a beard, ‘and all the 
elements so mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up and 
say ‘ This is a man.” 


Touching “ Pitt’s one love story,” this author remarks that 
on the rumours of a possible marriage, in 1783, between the 
ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer and the famous daughter of the 
object of Gibbon’s early attachment, Mademoiselle Curchod, 
nothing new can be said. However, according to a letter 
published by M. de Haussonville, the young lady’s mother, 
Madame Necker, was eager for a connection whereby, looking 
to the connubial behaviour of the authoress of Corinne, the 
great man might probably have fallen within the scope of 
storms which he would have been unable to weather. As wife 
of the dull Swedish diplomat, Staél-Holstein, and the Swiss 
Rocca, this wonderful woman was in her place. We may 
imagine the scenes which would have occurred if Heine’s 
“whirlwind in petticoats ” had married a talker as brilliant as 
herself, and caught him in the bolster-play at Walmer 
Castle, or publicly approving the formation of the Custom 
House Volunteer Corps on the ground that they were “all 
Cesars” (seizers). There was never a Nancy Parsons in 
Pitt’s life. Thirteen years after the assumed flirtation of 
Fontainebleau Burke wrote: “The talk of the town is of a 
marriage between the daughter of Lord Auckland and Mr. 
Pitt, and that our statesman, our premier des hommes, ‘ will 
take his Eve from the Garden of Eden.’” Lord Stanhope’s Life 
of Pitt has a somewhat nebulous reference to this episode in 
the Minister’s life. There are now available two very long 
despatch-like letters from the Pretyman archives in which, 
while informing Lord Auckland of his sentiments, he explains 
in vague but stately terms that there are “ decisive and insur- 
mountable” obstacles to a marriage between Hleanor Eden 
and himself. Here, again, our curiosity is to a great extent 
baffled. The new texts hardly lift the veil, and Lord 
Ashbourne is driven to the conclusion that Pitt “did not 
explicitly give reasons for his conduct: probably considera- 
tions of health, as well as of fortune, had weight with him.” 
The assertion of the Bedouin adventuress, Lady Hester 
Stanhope, that this adventure almost broke her “ beloved 
angel’s” heart, may be disregarded as unworthy of attention. 
The Lord Chancellor of Ireland devotes many interest- 
ing pages to the Lord-Lieutenancy of the Duke of 
Rutland, the representative of the “ mince-pie” Adminis- 
tration, exhibiting in detail the political, commercial, and 
social conditions of Ireland at the close of the last century. 
Very laudable in a native of Erin is his bright description 
of the Irish peasantry of the three southern provinces, of 
whom we read that these genial, courteous, tactful repre- 
sentatives of the Celtic race, with their love of blarney, 
music, dancing, sport, and the shillelagh, have suffered from 
their presentation on the stage, and in caricature, as creatures 
“with large and hideous mouths, battered hats, and faces 
making either villainy or imbecility.” But the disorderly 
conduct and violence of the urban Paddy kept the towns in a 
state of chronic turbulence and riot. Dublin, now the seat of 
such decorous dullness, had no police, and the local Dogberry 
looked on in horror at the furious battles with which the 
Liberty boys and Ormond boys, reinforced by troops of 
respectable citizens and by gownsmen and professors from 
Trinity College, and mustering in bands several hundred 
strong, made the streets, quays, and bridges of the city impass- 
able for days together. ‘The swell “ bucks” had their “ Hell 
Fire Club,” and other associations of similar kidney bore such 
appropriate names as “ Mohawk,” “ Hawkabite,” and “ Chero- 
kee.” The Viceroy wrote to Pitt: ‘Persons are duly marked 
out for the operation of tarring and feathering.” Under the 
direction of a regular Committee, unpopular eitizens were 
dragged out of bed, stripped naked, and then subjected to 
the pleasing process named, Other Irish specialities 
were duelling clubs, abductions, secret societies of the type 
of the Whiteboys, Hearts of Oak, and Wreckers, and, not 
least, drinking on a scale which would have satisfied 
Bismarck :— 


“The habits to ensure a steady and loyal drink were grotesque. 
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glass, equal to the number of rounds the bottle had gone during 
his absence, and on his return he was obliged to swallow a glass 
for each, under the penalty of as many glasses of salt and water. 
Often the bottles had round bottoms; stopping the bottle was, 
therefore, impossible, and every one was obliged to fill his 
glass at once, and pass the bottle to his neighbour, in peril 
of upsetting the contents. Often the stems were knocked off the 
glasses, so that they must be emptied as fast as they were filled, 
as they could not stand. The guests, sometimes, when they sat 
down, had to take off their shoes, which were taken out of the 
room, and emptied bottles were broken outside the door, so that 
no one could leave till the party ended.” 

However, London, then as now, had its street bullies, and as 
Lord Ashbourne shows, drinking as a fine art was not confined 
to the banks of the Liffey. Ata dinner given in 1784 to Pitt 
by the Goldsmiths’ Company, “a party of fifty drank 193 
bottles of wine—probably mostly port.” We need hardly 
add that the man who was so shy of Venus was a conscientious 
devotee of Bacchus, who would have laughed at the Glad- 
stonian egg and sherry. The Speaker, Addington, was not 
always at hand with his “ Now, Pitt, you sha’n’t have another 
drop.” One of the Premier’s fine torrents of Parliamentary 
rhetoric was so plainly prompted by libations of port that an 
official of the House was made ill by the incident. Pitt 
remarked, “An excellent arrangement; I have the wine, and 
he has the headache,”—one of the many justifications of the 
assertion of Wilberforce, who was in close intimacy with the 
choicest boon companions and jokers of the age, that the 
Ministerial member of the Goosetree Club was the wittiest 
man he ever knew. 

Pitt had his three stages. As regards the period 1754-93, 
before the great disciple of Adam Smith was driven from the 
pursuit of his ideals by the appearance on the European stage 
of Marat, Robespierre, and Napoleon, the youthful Minister’s 
unexampled promotion of Parliamentary administration and 
reform, scientific finance, industry, and commerce, has obtained 
universal recognition. As to his second stage, Lord Ashbourne 
reminds us that the great success of Pitt’s war policy, by which 
he opposed the French system of aggrandisement and aggres- 
ssion, has been documented and argued by Captain Mahan, 
who scouts Macaulay’s sneers at Pitt’s military and naval 
arrangements as mere “ drivelling.” But his behaviour in the 
“hundred days” which followed the Union with Ireland calls, 
according to our author, for “ more explanation than eulogy.” 
Pitt had “ given it to be understood” that he contemplated 
the completion of his great work of 1800 by the abolition of 
the religious tests for Parliament and office, the revision of 
the Irish tithe grievance, and the grant of a certain partial 
stipend to the Catholic and Dissenting clergy. Finding that 
some of his colleagues were hostile, others lukewarm, with 
respect to legislation in such sense, and that the King, who 
was backed by the traitorous Chancellor, Loughborough, had 
openly declaimed at a Levée against the bare suggestion of a 
further movement in the direction supposed, he resigned office 
early in 1803 in favour of Addington. Lord Ashbourne’s new 
and not very happy edition of a musty old arraignment is as 
follows :— 


“Either of two courses was not unfairly open to Pitt, and he 
might have braced himself boldly to adopt either one or the other. 
He might have said: ‘This is a matter of principle and honour. 
I really encouraged this belief to pass the Union; I will stand to 
my guns; I will do all I can to induce the consent of the King, 
and if he chooses to take a more complaisant Miuister I will still 
adhere to my attitude.” Or he might have said: ‘ The interests 
of the country are in such grave jeopardy from the terrible war 
now raging that I cannot abandon the helm for any question of 
domestic policy, no matter what my personal feelings and position 
may be; I must reluctantly yield to the King for the present 
about Catholic relief, but I will at all events pass the measure for 
tithe commutation and the payment of the Catholic dissenting 
clergy.” He adopted neither course. He most reluctantly 
resigned, He showed no sustained purpose, or firm resolve. He 
proclaimed the strongest determination to support Addington, 
whose policy was to do nothing for Catholic relief.” 

With all due deference to the ex cathedré judgment of the 
tenant of the Irish woolsack, we would reply thus. Pitt had 
not held out to the Irish delusive hopes of further reform ; he 
did stick to his guns; he did try to induce George III. to 
assent to the removal of the religious test; it was not plain 
that he could pass the minor statutory changes in question. 
Furthermore, as to another side of this crux, it should be 
remembered that at this conjuncture the King had a fresh 
attack of madness, and that when Pitt promised not to press 
the Roman Catholic question on his Sovereign again, he did 
but lay on himself the identical restraint subsequently adopted 





by Castlereagh, Tierney, Granville, and Fox. Enough to 
say that the antiquated impeachment which Lord Ash- 
bourne makes his own is put out of court by Macaulay as 
beneath discussion, and by Lord Rosebery with the non 
liquet that when he made way for the successor to whom he 
was “as London is to Paddington,” his com¢e<t was as stead- 
fast and straightforward as it was throughout the rest of his 
glorious career. 

The present book is illustrated by excellent “process” 
portraits, amongst them a miniature of the lovely Eleanor 
Eden. There is also an abridged catalogue of one hundred 
and sixty pictorial and plastic works of art, which de- 
scribes twenty pictures of Pitt by Hoppner, Gainsborough, 
and Romney; the output of Nollekens was one statue, 
and six hundred and seventy-four busts in marble or plaster, 
for which he pocketed over £16,000. A few only of the 
portraits are delineations from the life, and many are copies 
of copies: the locus classicus is Hoppner’s majestic canvas 
now owned by Mr. Burdett-Coutts. 





“LEWIS CARROLL.” * 

THIs age may claim to have added nonsense to the accepted 
forms of literature. Nonsense has, of course, been talked 
and written from the beginning of talking and writing, but 
this is quite another thing from the true literary nonsense. 
What Rabelais wrote may look like it, but is really quite 
different. It has resemblances, but it is really satire com- 
mending itself to popular taste by extravagance of form. 
Nursery rhymes, though it has been argued that these also 
are carefully concealed satires, may be said to be the rude 
beginnings of the new art. Its first exponent in modern 
times was Mr. Lear, who popularised a form of jingle for 
it; but its classic author is unquestionably “ Lewis Carroll,” 
and its classic work Alice in Wonderland. There have been 
hundreds of imitations, but the masterpiece remains unap- 
proached. 

C. L. Dodgson came of a North-Country stock. His father, 
grandfather, and great-grandfather were clergymen,—a con- 
tradiction, by the way, of the scandalous theory that three 
generations of parsons end in a fool. The boy early showed 
some indications of his special gift. The keeping of odd and 
unlikely animals as pets is not very uncommon, but it 
certainly was curious that he should try to “encourage 
civilised warfare among earthworms by supplying them with 
small pieces of pipe with which they might fight if so dis- 
posed.” Constructing a troop of marionettes, and writing 
plays for them to act, showed an early turn for literature, and 
the tracing of a curiously intricate maze in the snow the 
mathematical tastes which afterwards developed into the 
serious occupation of his life. All this was before his twelfth 
year. Richmond (Yorkshire), which had been raised to fame 
by Dr. Tate, was his first school, Rugby his second. He did 
well at Rugby, but was distinctly unhappy there; this period 
of his life makes the only blank in the diary which he kept 
from early boyhood down to within a short time of his 
death. At home he was carrying on a magazine called 
The Rectory Umbrella, from which Mr. Collingwood quotes 
a very clever parody of “ Horatius,” and reproduces 
a drawing of a young hippopotamus which is very sug- 
gestive of what was to come. In January, 1851, C. L. 
Dodgson went into residence at Christ Church, Oxford; on 
December 24th in the same year he was nominated to a 
Studentship by Dr. Pusey. It was the custom in those days 
for the Dean and Canons to nominate in turn, and it was the 
habit of Dr. Pusey, not perhaps of all his colleagues, to con- 
sider merit. The young man justified the promotion. In 
classical “ Greats,” indeed, he obtained only a “ third,” in spite 
of, possibly in consequence of, his having worked thirteen 
hours a day for the last three weeks before the examination. 
But in the Final Mathematical School he was put in the first 
class, and seems to have been the best man of the time. (The 
marks of the five first-class men are given in a private letter, 
which Mr. Collingwood should not, we think, have quoted. 
Such things are often handed about at the time, but are not 
meant to be preserved, for they contradict the whole idea of 
the class system.) In 1856 he was made College Lecturer in 
Mathematics, a post which he held for a quarter of a century. 


* The Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll (Rev. C. L. Dodgson). By Stuart 
Dodgson Collingwood. London: T, Fisher Unwin, [7:. 6d.] 
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About the same time (a succession of marginal dates would 
have been a convenience; the biographer sometimes leaves us 
in doubt) we find a genuinely characteristic poem. The last 
stanza runs :— 
“ She has the bear’s ethereal grace, 
The bland hyena’s laugh, 
The footsteps of the elephant, 
The neck of the giraffe ; 
I love her still, believe me, 
Though my heart its passion hides, 
* She is all my fancy painted me,’ 

But, oh! how much besides.” 
This was originally contributed to College Rhymes, a Christ 
Church paper, and was republished in Phantasmagoria. Mr. 
Dodgson was always anxious to make the clearest distinction 
between the humourist and the mathematician in himself. 
Hence the adoption about this time of a pseudonym, “ Lewis 
Carroll,” known, we may be sure, to millions of readers who 
had never heard of Mr. Dodgson. (It was almost an offence, 
at least in a stranger or mere acquaintance, to identify them.) 
The year 1862 saw the beginning of the world-famous Alice. 
He told the story to Dean Liddell’s three daughters. ‘“ Alice” 
herself, the second of the three (now Mrs. Reginald 
Hargreaves), thus tells the story :— 

‘I believe the beginning of ‘ Alice’ was told one summer after- 

noon when the sun was so burning that we had landed in the 
meadows down the river, deserting the boat to take refuge in the 
only bit of shade to be found, which was under a new-made hay- 
rick. Here from all three came the old petition of ‘Tell usa 
story,’ and so began the ever-delightful tale. Sometimes to tease 
us—and perhaps being really tired—Mr. Dodgson would stop 
suddenly and say, ‘ And that’s all till next time.’ ‘Ah, but it is 
next time,’ would be the exclamation from all three; and after 
some persuasion the story would start afresh. Another day, per- 
haps, the story would begin in the boat, and Mr. Dodgson, in the 
midst of telling a thrilling adventure, would pretend to fall fast 
asleep, to our great dismay.” 
The first title thought of was Alice's Adventures Under- 
ground; the next, Alice’s Hour in Elfland; Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland was invented two years afterwards, 
At first the writer had no definite idea of publication. Dr. 
George Macdonald must have the credit of seeing the book’s 
superlative merit. It was published by Messrs. Macmillan, 
apparently at the author’s risk, for we are told that he 
‘anticipated a great loss.” It had, indeed, a bad start, for 
the first edition of two thousand copies (printed in Oxford) 
was condemned on account of the pictures coming out badly. 
Its success was soon assured. (It would have been interesting 
to have the figures of the circulation. A facsimile of the 
original manuscript of Alice’s Adventures Underground, with 
the author’s illustrations, is in its fourth thousand.) French 
and German translations appeared in 1869, and an Italian 
version in 1872. In 1871 Through the Looking Glass 
appeared, and in 1876 The Hunting of the Snark. None of 
these have equalled, at least in celebrity, the first of the 
series, but any one of them would have made the reputation 
of another writer. 

All this time Mr. Dodgson was busy with work as dif- 
ferent as possible from that which occupied the pen of 
“Lewis Carroll.” He took a lively interest in his own 
subject of mathematics, and he afterwards added that 
of logic. In mathematics he was a conservative, regarding, 
for instance, the movement to dethrone Euclid, if the 
phrase may be used, with much dislike. In 1879 he issued a 
volume entitled Huclid and his Modern Rivals. This book 
may fairly be styled the most humorous book ever written on 
any subject within the whole province of mathematics. 
Perhaps this is not saying much; but it is a fact that a non- 
mathematical reader, with acertain power of judicious skip- 
ping, will find no little amusement in it. Professor Henrici, 
for instance, had said: “A point in changing its position on a 
curve, passes in moving from one position to another, through 
all intermediate positions. It does not move by jumps.” 
“They never jump? Do you think that arises,” asks Minos, 
who is judging between the rival schools, “from their having 
positions which might be compromised by such conduct?” 
This was the most important of a number of books, 
pamphlets, &c., which alone must have kept the writer 
pretty constantly employed. 

Mr. Dodgson took an active part in academical discus- 
sions. Here, as in the matter of Euclid, he was a staunch 
conservative. One method often employed in party warfare 
at Oxford is to send round to the College common-rooms leaf- 





lets dealing with the subject under debate. In one of these 
Mr. Dodgson laid down three postulates for the conduct of a 
debate in Congregation. One of them was:—“ Let it be 
granted that any one may speak at any length on any subject 
at any distance from that subject.” His contributions to 
controversy always increased the gaiety of Oxford. 

There are two delightful chapters on “Lewis Carroll’s” 
“ Child-Friends,” but it would be a wrong to quote this or that 
passage from that. They must be read in their entirety. The 
very last words which he published—the preface to a tale by 
Mrs. Molesworth—is a plea that the little ones should be con- 
sidered in the matter of church going, or rather staying in 
church during the sermons. Here is a pretty little picture 
from it :—“I took a little girl of six to church one day. They 
had told me she could hardly read at all, but she made me find 
all the places for her! And afterwards, I said to her elder 
sister: ‘What made you say Barbara couldn’t read? Why I 
heard her joining in all through the hymns!’ And the little 
sister gravely replied: ‘She knows tunes, but not the words ’”; 
as Virgil has it, numeros memini, si verba tenerem. In 
theology “ Lewis Carroll ” wasa liberal. This did not prevent 
—to think that one should be obliged to say it!—his having 
a very strong feeling of personal religion. 





FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG.* 


Fights for the Flag is as good as Deeds that Won the Empire. 
To say more than this in praise of the book before us is un- 
necessary, for Deeds that Won the Empire was one of the best 
collections of popular battle studies ever given to the public. 
Mr. Fitchett shows in Fights for the Flag all the good qualities 
which he showed in his first volume. There is the same admir- 
able clearness of style, the same comprehensive sympathy, 
the same power to stir the blood and to paint noble deeds in 
fitting words. We note, too, the same excellent use of 
telling quotations. Whenever he can Mr. Fitchett gives 
what the Generals said in their own words, and not a mere 
rechauffé of their utterances. Thus Mr. Fitchett’s work, 
though necessarily short and compressed, is never dull. 
Again, he shows here, as in his former book, the same power 
of describing localities and for bringing before one the place 
of battle. No writer ever had more completely the art of 
making one realise how opposing forces move both by land 
and sea. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the land-fights described 
in the present volume are the battles of Dettingen and 
of Minden. In the account of Dettingen Mr. Fitchett 
makes one realise with great force the terrible position in 
which George II. and his army found themselves. Our 
only criticism is that he gives way rather too much to 
the conventional view of George II. As a matter of fact, 
George II. was by no means as stupid a man as he looked 
or as the Jacobite wits represented him. Remember he 
called Lord Chesterfield “a little tea-table scoundrel,” and 
Chatham “that trumpet of sedition.” Those biting phrases 
may not have been true, but at any rate they were not coined 
by astupid man. We wish, however, to dwell upon Minden 
rather than on Dettingen. It is thus that Mr. Fitchett opens 
his description of Minden :— 

“The battle of Minden might almost be described as having 
been won by a blunder, and a blunder about so insignificant a 
thing as a mere preposition! Prince Ferdinand, who commanded 
the allied army, had placed the six regiments of British infantry, 
who formed the flower of his force, in his centre, and had given 
orders that they were to move forward in attack ‘on sound of 
drum.’ The British read the order, ‘ with sound of drum.’ The 
seventy-five splendid squadrons of horse who formed the French 
centre were in their immediate front. The British saw their foes 
before them, line on line of tossing horse-heads and gleaming 
helmets, of scarlet and steel, and wind-blown crests. What other 
‘signal of battle’ was needed? Obeying the warlike impulse in 
their blood, they at once moved forward ‘ with sound of drum’— 
every drummer-boy in the regiments, in fact, plying his drum- 
sticks with furious energy, and those waves of warlike sound 
stirred the dogged valour of the British to a yet fiercer daring! 
Prince Ferdinand never contemplated such a movement; it 
violated all the rules of war. What sane general would have 
launched 6,000 infantry in line to attack 10,000 of the finest 
cavalry in Europe in ranked squadrons? It is on record that the 
Hanoverian troops placed in support of the British regiments 
watched with dumb und amazed alarm the ‘stupid’ British 
moving serenely forward to a contest so lunatic. But to the 
f * Fights for the Flag. J By W. H. Fitchett (‘* Vedette ’’). With 16 Portraita, 
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confusion of all critics, and to the mingled wrath and shame of 
the French generals, these astonishing British regiments turabled 
Contades’ splendid cavalry into mere distracted ruin, and left his 
wings disconnected military fragments, and won, in the most 
irregular manner, the great battle of Minden!” 
It was of this charge that the French commander wrote :— 
“J have seen what I never thonght to be possible—a single 
line of infantry break through three lines of cavalry ranked 
in order of battle, and tumble them into rain!” Minden can 
never be described without a reference to the trial of Lord 
George Sackville, and the incident that gave rise to it. Mr. 
Fitchett, with a really marvellous brevity, manages to touch 
on this difficult point, and to give us short but vivid pictares 
of Lord Granby, Lord George Sackville, and Prince Ferdinand. 
We had marked a dozen other things to mention in Fights 
for the Flag, but must content ourselves with a quotation from 
“Lord Howe and the First of June,’—a quotation which can- 


not fail to delight every reader :— 

“The battle abounded in picturesque and even amusing inci- 
dents. Pakenham, for example, who commanded the Invincible, 
was a daring but somewhat reckless Irishman. He drifted 
through the smoke on a I’rench ship, and opened fire upon her 
with great energy. After a time, the fire of the “renchman died 
away, whilethat of the Invincible crew yet morefurious. Pakenham, 
however, was dissatisfied with the circumstance that the French- 
man made no reply, and he hailed her to knowif she surrendered. 
The Frenchman replied, energetically, ‘No!’ whereupon the 
gallant Irishman inquired in tones of disgust, ‘Then, you, 
why don’t you fire!’ Gambier, another of Howe’s captains, was 
the exact opposite of the hare-brained Pakenham; a fine sailor, a 
brave fighter, and of sober and puritanic temper. His ship, the 
Defence, of seventy-four guns, fought gallantly, and had two of 
her masts shot away; when, through the smoke, the tall masts 
of a French three-decker were visible bearing down upon her. A 
lieutenant hurried to the quarter-deck and cried to Gambier, 
‘—— my eyes, sir, but here’s a whole mountain coming down 
upon us! What shall we do?’ ‘To which the unmoved Gambier 
auswered by asking how his officer dared at such a moment as 
that to come to him with an oath in his mouth. ‘Go down to 
your guns, sir, he added, ‘and encourage your men to stick to 
their guns like British tars !’” 





Our last word in regard to these fascinating studies of 
battle by land and sea must be a reference to the admirable 
paper, “The Men in the Ranks.” Here are collected a 
number of delightful stories showing the way in which the 
British soldier fights. This section of the book is largely 
based on the Recollections of Rifleman Harris. But Fights 
for the Flag is, after all, not all battle-pictures, It closes with 
a very touching and picturesque essay on “ The Lady with the 
Lamp,’—Miss Florence Nightingale. 





JEROME CARDAN.* 
WE congratulate Mr. Waters on this interesting and careful 
biograpby of a strange figure,—one of the strangest in the 
history of Enropean cultare and science. The work is most 
thoroughly done, being entirely based on original sources, 
and impressing the reader by its exactness and scholarship. 
Cardan was a product of the Italian Renascence, with a strain 
of medixval superstition bequeathed to him as a heritage. 
His career presents the most remarkable contradictions. On 
one side we have the keen-witted man of science, the famous 
physician who was sent for from Milan to St. Andrews to 
cnre Archbishop Hamilton, and who was consulted by King 
Edward VL, the learned mathematician who carried on the 
science of algebra to a point unknown by the ancients and 
by the Moors of the Middle Ages. On the other side we feel 
ourselves in an atmosphere of quackery, in company with an 
Italian Zadkiel, who can scarcely set a step forward, can 
hardly eat, drink, or hear a sound, without noting some omen, 
without seeing some vision related to bis own fate. Never 
did such a mixture of science and mere fantasy meet and 
manifest itself in the person of one man. Nor is it often 
that such divers fortune happens in a single life as in that of 
Cardan. At one time he is totally destitute and a fugitive, 
with his family in the poorhouse of Milan. At another he is 
the most celebrated physician in Europe, appealed to in vain 
by Monarchs, and actually declining a splendid offer made to 
him by the Pope. In family relations he was unhappy all 
through his life, from the day of his illegitimate birth, through 
his rather sordid childhood and his early struggles, to the 
days when his wife died after a marriage of drudgery, and 
his son, after marrying a woman of bad character, was 
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executed for procuring means of poisoning her. The career 
of Cardan, indeed, sounds some of the depths of social life. 

Cardan was born at Pavia in 1501, his father being a 
Milanese jurisconsult, his mother a young woman of whom 
litile is known. The circumstances of his birth were strange 
and as soon as he came into the world the stars began toexert 
their power on his fate. The woman who nursed him was taken 
with the plague, the child himself was seized with an eruptionof 
carbuncles on the face in the form of a cross; when he waseight 
he nearly died of dysentery and fever; then he fell downstairs, 
inflicting a scar on his forehead which remained through life, 
and while recovering from that mishap a stone fell from the 
roof of the next house and wounded his head severely. The 
boy led a solitary life, hearing aspersions of his mother’s 
name, carrying his father’s bag about the town, nervons, 
cross-grained, the inhabitant of an ill-regulated home. He 
entered the University of Pavia, and describes himself at 
that time in such an exact way as to show that Nature had 
denied to him all the physical graces. His chest was narrow, 
his eyes small, his front teeth large, his hair yellow and close 
cut. He says: “I am wont to talk too much, and in none 
too urbane a tone.” His occult instincts led him to dwell 
on the shortness of the line of lifein his palm. He took to 
gambling, a vice which stuck to him all his life; indeed, it 
would seem that he derived the main part of his small income 
at Pavia from gains at dice. He also began to experience 
those strange dreams which visited him all his life, and to 
which he gave mystical interpretations. One of his early 
dreams was that his soul was in the heaven of the moon, where 
he was to remain seven thousand years under the guardian- 
ship of his father. After going through other stars, he was 
to enter the Kingdom of God. Cardan interpreted this 
dream in this wise:—‘* The Moon signifies Grammar; 
Mercury Geometry and Arithmetic; Venus Music, the 
Art of Divination and Poetry; the Sun the Moral, and Jupiter 
the Natural World; Mars Medicine; Saturn Agriculture, the 
knowledge of plants, and other minor arts. The eighth star 
stands for a gleaning of all mundane things, natural science 
and various other studies. After dealing with these I shall 
at last find my rest with the Prince of Heaven.” 

In 1536 Cardan published his first book, De Malo Recenti- 
orum Medicorum Medendi Usus, in which he attacked the 
well-paid doctors of Milan, thereby incurring the wrath of 
the faculty,—no very good step to success. Cardan had been 
appointed to a post in the Pavia Academy, but that institution 
was forced, through dearth of funds, to close its doors in 
1543 and to leave its teachers unpaid. A post of very 
slender value in Milan was offered to Cardan, which he 
accepted, and he was able to supplement its income by 
his practice, bat his gambling robbed him of most of his 
earnings, and Poverty claimed him for her own. It was 
about this time that he devoted himself specially to mathe- 
matics, publishing at Nuremberg, in 1545, his Book of 
the Great Art, with the result that his name was known 
all over Europe. In 1546 Pope Paul III. offered him a post 
in his household, which Cardan declined; and in the year 
following the King of Denmark conveyed to him a magnifi- 
cent offer, which he also declined, because, as he said, “ the 
country was very cold and damp, and the people well-nigh 
barbarians; moreover the rites and doctrines of religion were 
quite foreign to those of the Romish Church.” The last- 
named point gives occasion to say that though Cardan was 
denounced as an atheist and was steeped in the lore of 
occultism and magic, and speculated on religion in a way 
which seems out of touch with Catholic Christianity, though 
he quotes the pagan philosophers twenty times for once that 
he quotes a father of the Church, yet he always claimed to be 
a good Catholic, and he seems to have entertained a strong 
dislike against the movement of the Reformation which was 
contemporary with him. In this he represents the Catholic 
semi-paganism of Italy. The account of his journey to 
England and Scotland and his impressions of Edward VI. 
ave full of interest. All the graces, in Cardan’s judgment, 
waited on the young King, whose conversation showed 
frankness, gentleness, and subtlety of mind. He thought 
the English a cruel and fierce people, “brave in battle, 
but wanting in caution.” His return to Italy was 
almost a Royal progress, for by this time he stood at 
the head of the medical profession in Europe. After his 
return he had a dispute with Scaliger, and he gave the world 
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the De Rerum Varietate, which was printed at Basel in 1553 
In 1555 he reached the highest point of hisfortunes. He was 
a collector of rare books, gems, vessels of brass and silver; 
he was an ardent lover of music, and his house was filled with 
singing men and boys. When not engaged in music, he was 
apt to be gambling, and he tells us that his doors always 
stood open to dicers. Under the circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that his sons should have grown up profligates. The 
marriage of the elder, to which we have referred, was a source 
of unutterable misery to Cardan, and he never really rallied 
from the blow. It is characteristic of him that his mourning 
for his son should have been assuaged by occult means. 
When lying awake in bed he heard a voice in the dark 
which asked why he was grieving for his son’s death. “Take 
the stone,” said the voice, “which is hanging round your 
neck and place it to your mouth, and so long as yon hold it 
there you will not be troubled with thoughts of your son.” 
Cardan obeyed, and “in a moment all remembrance of my son 
faded from my mind, and the same thing happened when I 
fell asleep a second time after being aroused.” 

In 1565 Cardan had a narrow escape from being burnt to 
death through his bed catching fire twice in the same night. 
He found warning signs in these accidents, the smoke denoting 
disgrace, the fire peril, the flame a pressing danger to his life. 
He was, as a matter of fact, removed from his post of teacher 
But a later incident restored him to tranquillity. A manu- 
script sheet fell from the table to the ground and then flew 
up to the cornice of the room, where it hung, fixed to the 
woodwork. The occurrence was instantly made a symbol: 
“T see that the meaning of this portent must have been that, 
after the approaching shipwreck of my fortunes, my bark 
would be sped along with a more favouring breeze.” The 
shipwreck came in the form of arrest in connection with a 
bond he gave for eighteen hundred gold crowns. While in 
prison mysterious knockings seemed to foreshadow doom. 
After his release he went to Rome, where he lived till his 
death. Here he had curious experiences, among them the 
vision of a peasant by his bed, who exclaimed “Te sin 
casa,” and disappeared. His old age must have been miser- 
able, if he really suffered from the diseases he enumerates,— 
“two attacks of the plague, agues, tertian and quotidian, malig- 
nant ulcers, hernia, hemorrhoids, varicose veins, palpitation 
of the heart, gout, indigestion, the itch, and foulness of skin.” 
Relief from the plague came from a sweat, so great that it 
soaked the bed and ran in streams down the floor. At least 
so Cardan says. He also tells us that he never became warm 
below the knees till he had been in bed six hours, We do 
not know to which of these diseases he succumbed, but he 
died in Rome in 1576, his body being buried in the church of 
San Andrea, and afterwards transferred to Milan. 

In the sphere of medicine Cardan was a disciple of Galen, 
the vastness and catholicity of whose scheme of medicine 
must, Mr. Waters holds, “ have been peculiarly attractive to 
a man of Cardan’s temper.” Had he come under the regular 
discipline of Hippocrates, our author thinks, Cardan would 


have been more truly scientific, and his work “immeasurably: 


more fruitful of good.” As it is, his great tomes, products of 
much learning and ingenuity, are all but forgotten, and his 
fame is obscured. He was, indeed, half genius, half “ crank,” 
and in many ways a most characteristic product of his 
country and his age. 





RECENT SHORT STORIES.* 
A WRITER in one of the January magazines contends that 
we must, in our books, have an escape from the actual, We 
can see the outside of things for ourselves; “ what we require 
is some one who will show us what we cannot see for our- 
selves.” Of all tke available modes of escape from the 
actual, none is more obvious than the ghost-story; none, 
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also, is harder to handle in a convincing manner, or more 
liable to perversion by the modern passion for the abnormal, 
We are glad, therefore, to welcome in the author of The Shape 
of Fear one who relies for the most telling effects on simple 
materials, and disdains all ghoulish explorations into the 
charnel-house of a diseased imagination. In this domain of 
fiction half the battle depends on the creation at the outset 
of an atmosphere of suspense, and in this important essential 
of ghost-craft Mr. Peattie leaves little to be desired. To take 
one example, what could be better than the opening of “On 
the Northern Ice” P— 

“The winter nights up at Sault Ste. Marie are as white 
and luminous as the Milky Way. The silence which rests upon 
the solitude appears to be white also...... The stars have a 
poignant brightness, but they belong to heaven and not to earth, 
and between their immeasurable height and the still ice rolls the 
ebon ether in vast liquid billows, In such a place it is difficult to 
believe that the world is actually peopled. It seems as if it 
might be the dark of the day after Cain killed Abel, and as if all 
of humanity’s remainder was huddled in affright away from the 
awful spaciousness of Creation.” 

This strikes a note of loneliness admirably attuned to the 
midnight journey of the young Canadian across the frozen 
lake, to attend as best man at his best friend’s wedding, 
where his sweetheart is to be bridesmaid. Suddenly it 
comes on him with a shock that he is not alone; that a white 
skater in fluttering garments is speeding over the ice in front 
of him as fast as ever werewolf went. He follows the 
phantom figure, diverging from his straight course in the 
vain effort to overtake it. The white skater fades away in 
the dawn, and as he reaches his destination his friend meets 
him with the tidings that his sweetheart had died in the 
night, after crying out that her lover was on the ice, and would 
perish in ignorance of a great wind-rift that lay in his track. 
The notion of a person being saved from imminent danger by 
the apparition of a friend or lover is not unfamiliar to 
studeuts of ghostly literature, but the setting in the present 
instance is fresh and romantic. Mr. Peattie is equally happy 
in ghost stories of a more homely or domestic churacter; 
witness the profoundly touching tale of the little girl who, 
when she knew she was dying, begged her parents to keep 
her till after Christmas. “ My presents are not finished yet,” 
she made moan, “and I did so want to see what I was going 


me, I should think. Can you arrange to keep me somehow 
till after then?” We will not spoil the enjoyment of the 
readers of this beautiful little story by describing how this 
“dear little ghost” was finally and happily laid. Then we 
have in “The Spectral Collie” a delightful and heroic dog 
ghost, who brought succour to her master in his urgent need, 
and will specially commend herself to many readers of the 
Spectator. One or two of the stories are a little aimless, but 
in nearly every instance there is some underlying poetic 
thought or ethical motive which, if not in accordance with 
the results of the investigations of the Society of Psychical 
Research, at least lends artistic or moral interest to the 
narrative. Strange to say, the only story which strikes a 
jarring note is that which gives its name to the collection. 
Mr. Peattie is evidently lacking in self-criticism, or he would 
never have given it the place of honour in his collection. 
Some vagaries of (presumably) American spelling, which 
include “horde” for “hoard” and “indict” for “indite,” 
constitute our only other ground for complaint against this 
delightful little book. 


If it were not that musical titles had been somewhat dis- 
credited by their association with a peculiarly lurid school of 
modern fiction, Capriccios would be a well-named, as well as 
a pleasing, collection of stories. They have daintiness and 
fantasy, though the whimsical humour which one naturally 
connects with the element of caprice is absent throughont. 
The story of the little Breton girl lured to Paris by the 
specious promises of a young artist named Dreyfus—the 
Duchess of Leeds is not always judicious in her choice of 
names—is almost entirely in the minor key, while the sketch 
of the lonely woman who has waited ten years for the return 
of her lover only to realise, when he does come, that loyalty, 
not love, will keep him faithful to his promise, is a tragedy in 
miniature. Then the story called “A Shepherd Lover,” by 
far the most ambitious and successfal thing in the book, 
is an antique idyll pure and simple in which the writer 





has so skilfully and artistically reproduced the Theocritean 


to have. You can’t have a very happy Christmas without | 
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atmosphere, landscape, and dialogue, that we can forgive her 
such a solecism as “ Zanthippe.” The opening story, “ Pan: 
a Memory,” is a fantastic but graceful romance of an Italian 
foundling, an elf-like child, brought up by a wealthy lady, 
who finally quits his patroness to become an operatic tenor— 
rather a sad falling off from his Donatello-like boyhood— 
loses his health, and breaks his heart over a heartless 
enchantress. The element of actuality is so successfully 
avoided in the earlier part of the story that one regrets its 
partial intrusion at the close. Novelists should always bear 
in mind Hans von Biilow’s remark about tenors. “The Soul 
of Daphne” has a suggestive eeriness, which is due quite 
as much to what the writer leaves unsaid as to what she says, 
while the last dialogue between husband and wife, as the 
latter disappears into the sea mist, proves the Duchess of 
Leeds to be a sympathetic student rather than a servile 
imitator of Maeterlinck. The ‘Capriccio” which com- 
pletes the volume is the love-romance, with an unexpectedly, 
and even absurdly, happy ending, of a poor country girl who 
pays a visit to London, loses her heart to a young but 
impecunious nobleman, and is ultimately enabled to marry 
him by the unexpected generosity of the beautiful heiress 
with whom he was on the point of making a match. The 
theme calls for more gaiety and vivacity than the author has 
atcommand. Though her talent is in great measure assimila- 


tive, and her work suffers from its excessive plaintiveness, these | 


stories have a delicacy and elegiac charm that largely redeem 
their lack of force and contrast. 

Mr. Mather prefaces his sketches of Lancashire life, 
By Roaring Loom, with an interesting introduction, in 
which he calls that county ‘‘a rich ground for the 
garnering of romance”—with which statement we cordially 
agree—but adds that “Lanceyshire remains unknown, un- 
noticed, and uncared for” in fiction, which is a highly 
disputable assertion. Mrs. Gaskell, he admits, ‘ wrote 
beautifally and touchingly of its operative life, but she wrote 
from hearsay.” Miss Fothergill “lacked realism.” Edwin 
Waugh and Ben Brierley “ wrote from their heart’s experi- 
ence and with their heart’s blood, but they were local and 
vernacular, and never succeeded in nationalising in literature 
the Lancashire life.” Now it seems to us that Mr. Mather is 
quite needlessly distressed on this point. Whether Mrs. 
Guskell’s knowledge was from hearsay or not, she not only 
wrote “beautifully and touchingly” of industrial life in 
Tancashire, but she invested it with such poetry, dignity, and 
romance that no one could impute provinciality to her work. 
If, however, we differ from Mr. Mather in some respects as a 
critic, we have little but praise for his efforts as a delineator 
of factory life. Fifteen years’ residence in the heart 
of industrial Lancashire has familiarised him with every 
phase of his subject. He has learned to recognise the 
“dumb drudgery, the silent sorrow, the quaint philosophy, 
the dry humour, and the sturdy independence” of the men 
and women of both the old and the new schools of labour as 
something “far too precious to be lost,” and has given his 
admiration literary expression in a series of short and striking 
stories, chiefly of a tragic complexion, put for the most part in 
the mouth of an old engineer and told in the most uncom- 
promising vernacular. Mr. Mather defends the practice on 
the score of the fitness between the Lancashire character and 
the Lancashire speech—which, by the way, he calls a “ fast- 
dying tongue”—but we fear that his loyalty will handicap 
him as he tells us it handicapped Edwin Waugh, and for the 
rest we believe that Sir Walter Scott is a better guide in this 
matter than, say, Mr. Crockett. However, the Lancashire 
dialect is far easier than that of Galloway, and those who are 
not rebuffed by its angularities in the first story will be well 
rewarded for their perseverance. 


Another set of excellent American short stories is that 
given us by Miss Slosson under the fanciful title of Dumb 
Foxglove. The story which gives its name to the collection is 
& memoir of a little cripple girl who found her sole consola- 
tion in devising fantastic cookery recipes based upon her 
study of the Bible. The ludicrous and the pathetic are 
subtly blended in this quaint narrative, and the efforts of the 
child’s friends to humour her strange fancy are delightfully 
told. Very charming, again, is the portrait of the old apple- 
dealer, “Apple Jonathan,” who finds in his favourite fruit 
illustrations, suggestions, and even moral lessons for every 


emergency. Best of all, however, is the story of theold maid 
who devotes her whole life to the service of the suffer- 
ing brute creation, winning from her neighbours the name of 
“ Animal Ann,” and living “in a little house that looks as if 
folks was movin’ or cleanin’ house, and sounds like a 
menagerie.” It certainly does not detract from the charm of 
the story to learn that the life of this female horse-doctor and 
dog-missionary is still being lived and her work still being 
carried on in a New England hamlet. <A specially attractive 
feature in these sketches is the author’s intimate and loving 
knowledge of fruit and flowers. With Miss Slosson’s volume 
we may bracket Miss Wilkins’s Some of Our Neighbours, a set 
of short sketches of New England village worthies, charmingly 
illustrated and marked by the author’s delicate appreciation 
of the finer traits of rusticcharacter. Here, curiously enough, 
we find a parallel to Miss Slosson’s “Animal Ann” in 
Amanda Todd, the “ friend of cats,” a home-missionary, weak 
in faith but strong in love. 





Of the four recently published volumes of Australian short 
stories and sketches, we unhesitatingly give the preference to 
Mr. George Dunderdale’s Bool: of the Bush, which contains, 
in the author’s words, “many truthful sketches of the early 
colonial life of squatters, whalers, convicts, diggers, and 
| others who left their native land and never returned.” The 
| minute circumstantiality of Mr. Dunderdale’s narratives, and 
| his avoidance of fine writing and melodrama—the curse of 
| Australian fiction—add to the effect of these grim “human 
| documents,” which we have found extraordinarily vivid and 
| infinitely more interesting than the great majority of modern 
| novels of adventure. Australia and New Zealand were not 
colonised with kid gloves; indeed, the methods adopted are 
calculated to give “ expansionists” pause, and we are glad to 
see that Mr. Dunderdale is occasionally moved from his im- 
passive attitude in his recital of the cruelty practised on the 
blacks, Mr. Dunderdale, as a rule, abjures sentiment and 
avoids word-painting, but there is a beautiful passage in 
which he describes the glories of the English landscape as 
recalled by him in exile; and fine feeling marks the curious 
sketch of “The Happy Convict” which closes the collection. 
Mr. Dunderdale, we may note in conclusion, deals freely with 
historical personages, his portrait of Colonel Arthur, the 
Governor of Van Diemen’s Land, being peculiarly caustic. 
When the Mopoke Calls is a brightly written volume of 
sketches, on conventional lines, of the trials and humours of 
Colonial life some thirty or more years back. ‘ Midnight,” 
the story of a bushranger who for a while evaded suspicion 
by successfully impersonating a captain of police, is a favour- 
able specimen of Mr. Walker’s powers. He, too, we are glad 
to see, has a kind word for the blacks. Mr. Vedder’s pictures 
are good, but the page references are all wrongly given. Thus 
that which faces p. 189, and has “ p. 189” printed at its foot, 
refers to p. 217.——* Rolf Boldrewood’s” A Romance of 
Canvas Town, like much of his later work, marks a sad 
falling off from Robvery under Arms, and is in great part 
made up of sheep, sentimentality, and poetical quotations. 
Mr. Firth Scott’s latest contribution to the literature of the 
“back blocks” dwell too insistently on submerged humanity 
to be cheerful reading. The dramatis persone in At Friendly 
Point are almost without exception wastrels,—* broken-down 
wrecks, wild sons, and harum-scarum fellows,” to quote the 
author’s words, and these squalid little tragedies too 
often inspire repulsion rather than pity. The series 
of episodes, founded on the tragical events of the 
last few years, which Miss Kendal has given us under the 
title of Turkish Bonds, are not only animated by righteous 
indignation and generous sympathy with unmerited 
suffering, but marked by considerable literary power.— 
Mr. Morley’s scenes of rustic hfe in Warwickshire, collected 
under the title of Sweet Audrey, are designed, so he 
tells us, “to illustrate the power which the glamour of the 
town has upon the mind of the homespun lass.” Mr. Morley 
has considerable command of the Warwickshire dialect and a 
certain oleographic picturesqueness. But his humour is 
generally of the unconscious order, witness the following 
passage which describes the eloping couple in “The Waxen 
Woman” :—“ They were a beautiful pair. ..... she with 
her dark demonian [sic] style of beauty, he with a style 
that might appropriately be called semi-angelic.” Mr. 




















Morley is very fond of the word “ demonian,” also of applying 
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the word “warble” to the spoken utterance of a man,—a 
most exasperating ineptitude. The little booklet put 
forth by the librarian of the Bodleian contains a touching 
story of the hallucination of a mesmerist who came to 
believe, on the death of his betrothed. that her spirit had 
passed into his body. “The ’Varsity Mile” is a vigorously 
hnmorons story illustrating what may be achieved by force 
of will, and a graceful Oriental sketch and a legend of the 
Angel Gabriel complete the collection, which, as the author 
tells ns in his preface, comprises all the prose-tales he has 
ever written. We hope he may be tempted to persevere; 
The Man with Two Souls should ensure a friendly hearing to 
any further venture from Mr. Nicholson’s pen. 








THE MAGAZINES. 
THE three papers on “The Liberal Collapse” which ocoupy 
the front pages of the Nineteenth Century do not strike 
us as very nutritive. Dr. J. Guinness Rogers says nothing 
rather agreeably; Mr. Sidney Low recommends, of course 
from the Conservative point of view, a coalition, which by 
gutting the Radical party of its ablest men would make 
party government impossible for many years; and Messrs. J. 
Keir Hardie and J. R. Macdonald are only truly interesting 
when they announce that at the next election the Independent 
Labour party will contest twenty-five seats, thereby, we 
venture to predict, adding just that number of members to 
the Tory phalanx. The entire absence ot practical suggestive- 
ness among Liberals indicates accnrately enough the position 
of the party, but while it lasts it makes all discussion from 
the Liberal side a little dull. Mr. P. T. McGrath evidently 
thinks that the French vexatious but legal interference with 
the Newfoundland fisheries can best be fought by granting 
bounties at the expense of the Imperial Government to 
Newfoundland fishermen. That he thinks would ernsh the 
French fisheries in four or five years, which may be true if 
the French did not raise their bounties, but as they would 
raise them, and as Parliament will not enter into a contest of 
that kind, the sugyestion is not very useful. The alternative 
proposed, the more rigid enforcement of Treaty rights on 
the “Treaty Coast,” would only deepen existing irrita- 
tion without inducing France to withdraw her claims, which, 
it must not be forgotten, troublesome as they are, rest 
upon old prescription as well as written agreements, The 
matter, we quite admit, requires settlement, and we hope 
will be settled this year, by the concession to France of 
fair, but not excessive, compensation. It is possible that 
France may be reasonable, for many of her ablest men are 
waking up to the weakness which a colonial policy pro- 
duces in her Continental position. This weakness is most 
ably and temperately described in a paper by Colonel Adye 
on “The Colonial Weakness of France,” who shows that 
the colonies drain France of good officers and a great number 
of men, besides offering numerous points of attack in any 
war, yet yield her neither revenne nor trade. 
colonies are, in fact, burdens, as we suspect the German 
colonies also will prove to be. No country has, in truth, yet 
succeeded as a colonising Power except Spain and Britain; 
and the former was at least as much exhausted as benefited 
by her efforts. The effect on Spain of the rush of ber most 
adventurous sons to the other side of the Atlantic, continued 








as it was for quite a century, has never been sutficiently in- | 


There is a most interesting paper in the 





vestigated. 


Nineteenth Century on “The Open-air Cure of Consump- ; 


tion” by Mr. J. A. Gibson. He relates the history of 
his own cure, and maintains that in 90 per cent. of 


all cases life in the open air, with exercise and hearty | 


feeding, will remove tuberculosis, He had probably more 


latent recuperative power than many victims of the disease, | 
I | 


but his essay is exceedingly persuasive. Many readers will 
note in this connection that the doctors who have recently 
been in contact with the plague in India are inclined to 
believe that it is least dangerous to those who live in the open 
air. Professor Percy Gardner tells us that the Universities 
in America are rapidly improving, chiefly owing to the fact 
that the tendency of the day is to raise the level of instruc- 
tion:—‘* Within the last twenty years the gradual spread of 
what is known in America as graduate study has completely 
changed the character of the Universities.” This is largely 
due to the influence of the Johns Hopkins University, of 
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Baltimore, which is now so deeply felt that the habit of 
resorting to Berlin for the completion of education ig 
rapidly declining :—“ According to recent statements, there 
are at Yale 1,783 undergraduates, and 729 graduates and pro 
fessional students; at Harvard the number of gradnate 
students in the faculty of arts and sciences alone is 287.” 
Mr. Gardner hopes that Oxford and Cambridge will soon 
follow the American example, and draw to themselves the 
hundreds of young men in the Colonies who are now willing 
to sacrifice three years of active life for the sake of tie 
highest kind of education. M. Yves Guyot, ex-Minister of 
Public Works, sends a lucid account of the Dreyfus affair, 
but it contains nothing new. 

The very clever person who under the signature of “ A New 
Radical” discusses in the Contemporary Review the prospects 
of the Liberal party has evidently a detinite object before him, 
He wants the party to elect Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman ag 
the next leader 10 the House, He thinks the only objection 
to him isa Jaziness of which he will get rid, and fancies, 
we imagine, though he does not say so, that he, and he only, 
would be able to survive the “nastiness” which he expects 
from Sir William Harcourt. He rejects Mr. Asquith us “a 
fish "—a man, that is, with no warm blood in him—and 
declares Sir E. Grey incompetent for internal politics. In 
f:ct, to judge from the following murderous paragraph 
about last Session, he does not believe in anybody except 
Sir Henry, with the possible exception of Lord Rosebery, 
who, he hints, might in the Commons prove himself a great 
man :— 

“Everything is at sixes and sevens. It is obvious, even from 
wha’ Harcourt and Morley and Asquith have let out, apart from 
T. P and other common gossips, that your Front Bench have 
lived a cat-and-dog lite for some time. Harcourt didn t lead him- 
self—in fact, he was hardly ever there—and he would not let 
anybody else lead for him. Morley was not much there either, 
and when he was, he was always dissatisfied with the universe in 
general. Asquith was attending to his practice at the Bar, 
Fowler was thinking of telephones and water companies, 
Campbell-Bannerman was lazy, and Bryce is incurably academic; 
so there was really nobody iett to run the show except Haldane 
and Lloyd George, and they did the best they could. As for 
Grey, it is something comic to hear the papers talk as if he was 
@ possible leader. He knows foreign poiitics, and be can play 
Fives, and he is an awfully distinguished person; but he does not 
even profess to have an opinion on dumestic affairs —and that, at 
least, should be recorded to his credit.” 


New Radicals and Old Whigs clearly do not love one another. 
We only wonder that the essayist did not declare Sur HL 
Campbell-Bannerman much too rich for the place.——Mr, 
William Clarke writes what is really a temperate though 
eloquent argument that Europe, at all events, has not bene 
fited by Prince Bismarck’s existence. He thinks that although 
the great German did not commence the “arming of the 
nations,” he so used that universal arming as to produce the 
| reign of the soldier and the financier now visible throughout 
Europe, and even, the essayist thinks, in America, He 
‘thmks he was devoted to his country, but a foe to 
liberty, a man with a powerfal brain and a courageous 
‘spirit, but an essentially narrow and harsh nature. What 
‘one wants to know is whether the “great fabric” of 
militarism is really strong or weak, Judged by France, we 
should say it is weak; but judged by Germany, it is strong, 
| The canse of weakness in France seems to be moral corrup- 
| tion; while in Germany it is a slow deterioration of ideals 
| under the endless search for more cash. The article waich 
has excited most attention in the Contemporary Review is, 
| however, Mr. E. N. Bennett’s, who charges Lord Kitchener 
‘and his army with horrible cruelty,—not only the slaughter 
| of the wounded, but of the wretched fugitives escaping from 
'Omdurman. Substantially, and allowing for the intense 
dislike of Lord Kitchener felt by newspaper correspondents, 
to whom, no doubt, be is as harsh and unsympathetic as most 
Generals wish to be, the charge is that the General allowed a 
massacre of the wounded which he could have stopped, 
and that the Soudanese were practically let loose in 
Omdurman, with the usual results. That the excited 
Egyptians, afraid of being attacked from bebind, killed 
the wounded Dervishes mercilessly is probably true, but the 
deliberate shelling of unarmed inhabitants needs confirma- 
tion. It is, we believe, certain that many officers intervened 
to save the wounded, in one instance, at least, shooting an 
offender who disobeyed; but we dare say many of the indi 
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vidual instances of reckless killing given by Mr. Bennett are 
too true. Some men, Europeans as well as natives, seem in 
action to contract a sort of blood thirst, and would kill any- 
body. That Lord Kitchener sanctioned such killings we do 
not believe, though, like most Generals, he may have thought 
it wiser to pass over outrages than to institute a series of 
Conrts-Martial among troops but just inflamed by victory. 
If we are not wholly at fault in our recollection of the Indian 
Mutiny, Sir Hugh Rose had to issue a regular appeal to his 
men not to kill camp-followers on their own side. Such 
practices should be stopped with a strong hend, and so, we 
may add, should looting, which speedily demoralises any 
troops.——Mr. Sally sends a most amusing and thought- 
ful paper upon “Dollatry,” in which, however, we think 
that he, doubtless for artistic purposes, rather exaggerates 
the belief of little girls in their dolls. Much of the belief, 
like the rest of the comedy, is make-believe. It can, how- 
ever, be carried very far, if the paragraph on the feeding 
of dolls is trne———There is a singularly impressive paper by 
“Tricolor” on “The Coming Social Revolution in France,” 
but he does not seem certain whether it will come or not. He 
only thinks that it ought to come, and certainly the picture 
that he draws of France as she is is appalling enongh, It is, 
of course, the history of the Dreyfus case and its related 
evidence to which he appeals for his evidence. 


Undoubtedly the most entertaining paper in a very read- 
able number of the National Review is that on “The 
Leaderless Opposition,” by a ‘Radical M.P.” There is no 
reason to doubt the bona-fides of the writer, who is by turns 
humorous and serious, and sets forth the ‘difficulties of an 
“anxious rank-and-filer,” both before and after the publica- 
tion of what he calls the “collusive correspondence” of Sir 
William Harcourt and Mr. Morley, forcibly and clearly. 
His resentment with Sir Wiliiam on the score of the latter’s 
attitude on the Sorth African Report, of his irrelevant 
Bishop-baiting exploits and his reticence over the Soudanese 
advance and other pressing topics, does not prevent his 
sympathising with the outgoing leader in his fina! decision. 
The “ Radical M.P.” holds that a great split is impending in 
the party over the question of Imperialism, and gives the 
following reasons for his inflexible opposition to that prin- 
ciple :— 

“Imperialism, as I, in common with many other much better 
men, believe, strikes at the very root of democracy, because it 
attacks the liberty of peoples, erects despotisms based on mili- 
tary force, arrests the growth of free institutions and self- 
government all over the world, and, by strengthening the 
aristocratic spirit at home, makes it easier to divert to 
expansionist adventures abroad those funds and services which 
are demanded for the genuine, that is, mainly, the educational, 
elevation of the masses at home.” 








These arguments at least command respect, if they do not 
carry conviction, which is more than can be said for the 
somewhat crude and ill-considered plea for “The Policy of 
Jingoism” put forward by Mr. H. W. Wilson in the same 
number, Mr. Wilson makes some good points, but he will find 
it hard to rehabilitate a term far less distinguished and quite 
as discredited as “ Chauvinism.” We demnr entirely, again, to 
his statement that Dickens and Thackeray “ have no apparent 
feeling fur England and her greatness.” Towarda the close 
of his article Mr. Wilson advocates an alliance between 
England, Japan, and the United States———Mr. Henry M. 
Grey, discussing the future of Morocco, a land flowing with 
milk and honey, but made rotten by corruption and strife, 
deplores the decay of English prestige at the Sultan’s Court, 
and urges on the Government the necessity of intimating 
plainly to France that “we shall regard any extension of her 
Algerian boundaries westward as ‘an unfriendly act,’ being 
calculated to seriously injure our interests in Morocco.”—— 
Mr. Maurice Low in his instructive letter on “The Month in 
America” tells a delightful story of Mr. Reed, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and one of the strongest 
opponents of annexation. “In a railway carriage a stranger 
to Mr. Reed was airing his views on expansion, and dilating 
on the duty of the United States of diffusing the blessings of 
liberty. The Speaker stood it as long as he could, and 
then, turning to his travelling companion, said: ‘There are 
people in this country who seem to think we can furnish 
canned freedom to the heathen.’” Still, while admitting 
the strength of the opposition, Mr. Low adds that, if the 
Press is a safe guide, the sentiment of the country is largely 
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in favour of the new policy. Mr. Low notes at the 
end of his letter how unpopular military service is in 
the States. The difficulty in filling the ranks is becoming 
serious, and the men accepted are inferior to those enlisted 
before war was declared——Mr. F, St. John Morrow 
contributes what we believe to be an unduly alarmist 
article on “The New Irish Revolutionary Movement,” 
—i.e., the United Irish League, founded by Mr. William 
O’Brien, which has for its motto, “The Land for the 
People,” and has attempted to revive boycotting. Mr. 
Timothy Healy has described it as “the effort of a single 
individual to rescue himself from oblivion,” but all the fac- 
tions have rallied to the support of the new movement, which 
Mr. Morrow, holding it to be identical in its aims with 
those of the Land League, appeals to the Executive to 
proclaim as an illegal conspiracy.——Admiral Maxse, draw- 
ing freely on his interesting Crimean reminiscences, writes a 
charming paper on the memoir of Admiral Lord Lyons, 
whose Flag-Lientenant he was. Incidentally he mentions 
that Captain William Peel, son of the Prime Minister, had a 
passion for danger. “I have seen Peel looking over the 
parapet of his battery, quite exposed, amid a storm of shot 
and shell, with the calmest indifference, and then alongside a 
suddenly wounded seaman with the tenderness of a mother.” 
Admiral Maxse adds that Sir Evelyn Wood, then a midship- 
man in the same battery, matched Peel in courage. Lady 
Vane’s article on “ Boarding Out under Ladies’ Committees,” 
which she holds on economic as well as moral grounds to be 
superior to the original system of boarding out within the 
Union by the Guardians, is enlivened by a touching anecdote: 
— All children are not quickly responsive to the change in 
their condition, especially when they are older than infancy. 
One such, who remained duil and silent for so long as to 
cause anxiety, was coaxed at last to say what she wanted to 
make her feel happier. Her little touching request was for a 
birthday, and by the kind help of the clerk to the Guardians 
of her Union we were allowed to provide her with one, and a 
little present on the day chosen, and since kept as its anni- 
versary, has enabled her to hold up her head among the 
village children who had teased her by questions as to 
her exact age.” The editor’s brilliant article on 
“International Aspects of the Dreyfus Scandal” fairly 
establishes his point that foreigners, whether Russians, 
Italians, Germans, or Englishmen, ought to feel a patriotic, 
quite apart from a humanitarian, interest in the success of the 
Revisionist campaign. Mr. Maxse deserves the very highest 
credit for the courage and skill with which he has 
placed and kept the true nature of the Dreyfus case 
before the British public. It is not too much to say 
that but for him the majority of Englishmen would 
have missed the chief points of the case. The articles 
in the National Review have also had a very consider- 
able effect in France.——The editorial “ Episodes of the 
Month” are as pungently written as usual, and contain 
extracts from a very interesting letter from an oflicer at 
Omdurman describing the Khalifa, his capital, and the 
manner in which it was built. 

Blackwood’s opens the New Year with a strong number, 
spite of some jarring notes. The tone of the article on “The 
Rebel King ”—i.e., Mr. Parnell—is needlessly truculent; and 
the current instalment of the “ Autobiography of a Child ” is, 
as usual, disfigured by a good deal of gratuitous, and even 
disgusting, realism, such as the description of the flogging of 
the child-heroine by a lay sister in a convent school, and her 
“abject fit of nausea” at her first confessional, to say 
nothing of touches like the following: “I suffered con- 
tinually from abscesses and ear-ache.” The extraordinary 
bitterness and vanity of the recital, however, furnish strong 
presumption in favour of its being genuine.——It is pleasant 
to turn from this unpleasant excrescence on “ Maga” to the 
charming song of the Devonshire exile by Mr. E. A. Ifving, 
or the masterly anonymous exposure of “The Carlists: 
their Case, their Cause, and their Chiefs,” which simply 
demolishes the plea put forward in a recent number of the 
Fortnightly. The writer will not even allow that the Carlists 
have a legitimist case, and proceeds to show, by chapter and 
verse, that their contention—that the descent of the Crown in 
Spain was to heirs male oaly—is in direct contradiction both 
to the written law and the uniform practice of all the States 
of the Peninsula. He traces the genesis of Carlism—“ the 
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reaction of the old bottles against the invasion of the new | writer goes on, however, to assert that Lord Rosebery has 


wine”—back to the “‘ Agraviados,” or extreme Churchmen who 
revolted in Catalonia in 1827, indicates its local strength, 
sketches various types of insurrectionary chiefs, and insists on 
the increasing weakness of the successive Carlist risings. This 
Is due to the altered attitude of the Church, the hostility of 
the Pope, the steadying effect of the development of com- 
merce, and, above all, the lack of character and grit in the 
‘eaders themselves. One piece of information, often fore 
zotten, in the article is the statement that Don Carlos, in 
spite of the renunciation of Philip V. and the Treaty of 
Utrecht, is King of France (if everybody had his rights), and 
is so considered by the stern and unbending Legitimists 
known as the “Blancs d'Espagne.” ‘The article, which is a 
masterpiece of condensation and destructive criticism, is pre- 
faced by an illuminative anecdote of a Catalonian priest who, 
when asked whether a revival of Carlism was probable, 
answered: “ No, indeed; all that is ancient history, we suffered 
too much from the last war, and will not go out again. We 
are too tired of everything.’——A further article on “The 
Romance of the Fur Trade” is devoted to the “ mountain 
men,” the wild trappers who crossed the Rockies sixty years 
ago, and fought the Indians with their own weapons, The 
best historic account of these strange desperadoes is that of 
Pakman, who himself went on “the Oregon trail” in 1846 

——A practical suggestion for the preservation of African 
elephants is offered by Mr. Alfred Sharpe, who recommends 
all the Powers and States holding territory in Africa to pro- 
hibit strictly the export of tusks under 14lb. As very few 
cow tusks exceed 12 |b. in weight, the faithful carrying out of 
such an agreement would put an end to the present indis- 
criminate slaugi ter of small elephants and cows.——Mr. W. 
Sichel’s essay on “ Men who have Kept a Diary” is extremely 
clever but fatiguingly vivacious, witness his elaborate com- 
parison of the chapters of Mr. G. W. E. Russell’s “ Recollec- 
tions” to the courses in a modern menu, or the metaphor 
employed in his remarks on Boswell: “ With what squirrel- 
alacrity does he climb the tangled tree of preferment...... 
crunching the nut of o‘ice with elfish self-complacency, and 

exulting in the growing bushiness of his fur.” Mr. Sichel is 
perhaps over-enthusiastic about Boswell, but he does well to 
insist on the point that “if we except Spence, Boswell was the 
first who substituted the oratio recta for the oratio obliqua,— 
who made a drama of a diary.”.——Mr. John Buchan’s story 
of the Oxford Professor of to-day, who was captured by some 
survivors of the Picts in the wildest fastnesses of the Hih- 
lands, is a successful invasion of a domain monopolised 
hitherto by Mr. H. G. Wells. We note that “ The Looker. 

on” supports Mr. Tollemache’s version of the disputed 
anecdote of Browning, Disraeli, and Gladstone on the 
strength of having himself heard Browning teil it @ la 
Tollemache. 








The leadership question is, to judge merely from the title of 
the first article, accorded the place of honour in the Fortnightly. 
But the author of “‘ Recreant Leaders” really deals more with 
measures than with men. He admits the depression and lack 
of unanimity of the party, but is more concerned with their 
lack of policy, and urges,as a means of consolidating their 
forces and revivifying their fervour, the adoption of a land 
nationalisatic2 ceheme,—a curious parallel to the new move- 
ment in Ireland discussed in the National Review. “The 
competent man ”—Lord Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt 
are ex hypothesi both ruled out—‘ who shall take his stand on 
that in a downright earnest and resolute spirit will be the 
leader and inspirer of the Liberal party.” There will bea 
considerable chedding of Whigs, but, on the other hand, 
“ whole masses of people who have never before been aroused 
to any interest in politics” will be brought into the ranks, 
and an unparalleled outburst of enthusiasm will be evoked. 
The writer’s treatment of the economic difficulties of this 
gigantic scheme is conveniently vague. The abolition of 
entail and cheap transfer of land he scouts as petty tinkering: 
“the whole land for the whole people” is for him the only 
sound system of tenure-——Very much more interesting, if 
not altogether convincing, is the anonymous paper on “ The 
Disraeli of Liberalism.” The writer eulogises Lord Rosebery 
as the initiator of a new epoch in foreign policy in virtue of 
his insistence on the neutralisation of the Foreign Oifice, 


never had his chance, nor has he yet given his full measure 
“ He was not the head of his Government. He was the figure. 
head of their Government. ..... He was less a Premier 
supported by a Cabinet than a Premier in custody of a 
Cabinet.”——M. Lionel Decle, in an extravagantly optimistic 
article on the Tanganyika Railway and the prospects of 
Northern Rhodesia, expresses the opinion that the cession of 
Zanzibar to Germany, in exchange for material advantages 
elsewhere, will in no way affect British interests, provided 
the Tanganyika Railway is built without delay ——Mr. Hely 
Hutchinson Almond’s article on “ Competitive Examinations 
for Woolwich and Sandburst” deserves carefal reading. It 
resolves itself mainly into an impeachment of the “ Army 
class” as a necessary evil, but none the less an educational 
evil of the first magnitude. As a counsel of perfection he 
would entrust the whole business of the selection of officers to 
a small, sworn, and competent Commission, on the basis of a 
modified scheme of paper-work examination plus physical 
tests. That being! impossible, he suggests various modifica- 
tions in the present marking system, and the institution of 
real physical tests. He also suggests that it would be wise 
always to assign so many vacancies to University men as to 
ensure that, practically, they shall not be subject to the stress 
of competition. He would also grant special facilities to the 
sons of officers.——Mr. Joseph Pennell’s article on “Cycles 
and Cycling” is decidedly pessimistic, being in the maina 
recital of his mishaps and his disappointments at the hands 
~f£ British makers and British workmen. He pronounces 
dead against free wheels, back-pedalling, brakes, and chainless 
cycles, and sums up by declaring 1898 to have been a profitless 
year in practical cycle construction. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, ~ 


THE MINOR MAGAZINES, 


Besides a fresh instalment of the delightful “ Etchingham 
Letters,’ and the first chapters of a» new story by Mr. S. R. 
Crockett, “ Little Anna Mark,” which threatens to bo very sensa- 
tional—presenting already an exceptionally brutal parricide— 
there are several excellent short stories and miscellaneous articles 
in the January number of the Cornhill. Mr. Henry Martley’s 
“The Diplomacy of Ellis Minor” is a very clever and drily 
humorous story of school life and a schoolmaster’s love. Miss 
Edith Sichel discourses pleasantly of “ Women as Letter writers”; 
Lady Broome, skilfully utilising one of Isaac Watts’s most famous 
lines, dwells at not too great len;:th on ‘The Humours of Bird- 
life” ; and there is more of tender mercy than iron justice in Mr. 
W. B. Duffield’s study of Daniel O'Connell. Mr. Robert Bridges 
sings, in almost too severely simple verse, the praises of Giovanni 
Dupré, sculptor and writer, who was “number’d with the saints, 
not among them who painted saints.” 


The January number of the Gentleman's Magazine contains a 
considerable number of informing articles, such as “The 
Romance of Whaling,” “The Names of the Stars,’’? and “The 
Poets’ Heaven.” ‘The Ghostly Adventure of Peter Nicholas” 
is well written, though almost aimless. The most notable of the 
contents of this number is “The Last Voyage of Boat-steerer 
Nicholson,” a story of adventure, privation, and heroie repent- 
ance, told with both simplicity and force by Mr. Harold Bindloss, 

The January number of the Argosy suggests, above all things, 
the desirability of its conductors putting fresh blood into it. The 
new serial, “The Tower Gardens,” indeed, opens well, but the 
short stories are hardly even of average excellence. Mrs. Henry 
Wood’s “The Scapegoat,” in particular, is hardly worthy of her 
reputation. Of the contents of the familiar “padding” nature, 
“Ghosts and Healing Waters” alone calls for any notice; it 
contains much interesting information well condensed. 

The Home Counties Magazine is a new well-printed and well- 
illustrated antiquarian magazine (price Is. Gd.), which has 
been launched under the competent editorship of Mr. W. J. 
Hardy, and whose title indicates the constituency which it 
specially intends to cultivate. The contents are sufficiently 
varied; the danger which the editor has specially to guard 
against is scrappiness. “The Church and Parish of Wartield” 
and “Great Marlow Bridge” are admirable papers of their kind. 


Good Words for 1899 makes a bright beginning. Mr. Neil 
Munro, the romancist of the West Highlands, begins a new story, 





while admitting his instability as a man of action. The | “The Paymaster'’s Boy,” which in a far-off sort ot way recalls Mr, 
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Hardy’s “ Trumpet-Major.” Gilian, @ curious Highland boy, 
loses his grandmother, and is in effect thrown upon the mercy of 
a hard-drinking Waterloo veteran, who goes by the name of 
the Paymaster. At tho present moment it would be rash to say 
more than that Mr. Munro’s new story—which may or may not 
turn out to be a romance—opens pleasantly. There are some 
excellent “ miscellaneous ” papers, such as an account of a visit 
to Whittier, by Mr. Edmund Gosse; “Lord Leighton, Painter of 
the Gods,” by Sir Wyke Bayliss; and “The Gaiety of Martin 
Luther,” by Mr. William Cowan. 

The Navy cecupies a much more important position in the 
United Service Magazine than the Army, as was perhaps to be 
expected. We have articles on ‘ Flotilla Craft,” “ The Union of 
the Flags”—from the pen of the late Dean of Nassau, and more 
of a sentimental aspiration than of an argument —and “ Wei hai- 
weiasitis.’ The last is almost disappointingly cautious. The 
writer, who styles himself “A. M. C.,” lets it be clearly 
understood, however, that in his opinion Wei-hai-wei, if 
adequately fortified, would be of great value to this country in 
the eventof warinthe Far East. Of several interesting historical 
articles, “ Flodden”” and “ Turenne” may be mentioned as 
special; readable. 

Apart from “ The Queen’s Wish” (for peace), which has obtained 
notoriety from the official contradiction given to statements in it, 
there is nothing specially noteworthy in the January number of 
the Quiver, although its contents are suiliciently varied. Dean 
Farrar’s “As Chaplain to the Speaker” has disappointingly 
little in it; the illustrations, however, are good. Of the New 
Year addresses in the number, “‘ Prospect and Retrospect,” by the 
Rev. Dr. Matheson, of Edinburgh, is the best. The two chief 
serial stories, “Pledged,” by Katharine Tynan, and “The 

‘Minor Canon’s Daughter,” by E. 8. Curry, promise very well. 

The Bookman for January is a good and varied number. In 
addition to the literary criticisms, which form the bulk of its 
contents, and a “ literary causerie ”’—rather thin, it must be 
allowed—by Mr. Clement Shorter, it contains an excellent article 
by Professor Dowden on Mr. Sidney Lee and Shakespeare's 
Sonnets, a pleasant sketch of the late William Black, and a con- 
troversy on the question, “Is Journalism a Career for Men over 
Forty?” This last is, however, not very profitable, as so much 
depends in journalism on the “ personal equation,” in which mere 
age is a secondary consideration. 

In the Boy’s Own Paper the doctrine of “continuity” in 
periodicals is better maintained than in any other magazine, 
except perhaps Chambers’s Journal, The January number is one 
of average excellence. Mr. Henty’s story of “ Barton and Son” 
will be enjoyed by boys; but Mr. David Ker’s “ Hunted through 
the Frozen Ocean” threatens to become rather tedious. Among 
the miscellaneous papers, “ The Tail End of a Hurricane,” “ With 
the Red Cross at Kassala,” and a paper illustrating conjuring 
and sleight-of-hand will be found specially readable. 


The Engineering Times is a promising addition to the now 
formidable list of periodicals devoted to engineering. It is too 
s00n to venture on a prediction as to the future of the new ven- 
ture; but if one may judge from the first number, its contents 
will be varied, and its conductors will stick to their cue of 
“ Popular and Practical.” Professor Vivian Lewes shows much 
special knowledge in his paper on “The Future of Acetylene.” 
The Engineering Times is well printed and well illustrated as well 
as crisply written, 

The Entr’acte Annual for 1899, like its predecessor, contains 
much bright letterpress vivified by the broad humour of Mr. 
Alfred Bryan's illustrations, which embrace the warld at large 
~-and of financial adventure—as well as the stage. Mr. W. 
H. Combes’s leading contribution to the Annual is an amusing 
story of a rather cruel practical joke played, in connection with 
a ventriloquial entertainment, on 2 dogmatically John Bullish 
old gentleman. 

The Windsor Magazine opens the year with the second instal- 
ment of the new serial by Mr. Crockett. Butin most people’s 
opinion probably the most interesting paper in the magazine 


will be Mr. Kipiing's second adventure of his inimitable school- | 


boy trio, “ Stalky and Co.” Vengeance is wreaked by these young 
gentlemen on the next “house” in their school, the members 
whereof had calumniated “Stalky and Co.” by calling them 
“stinkers.” The instrament of vengeance is a deceased cat and 
the tables are most effectively turned. The three other most 


interesting articles are respectively on ‘ Vesuvius,” “Some | 
It is almost | 


Animal Oddities,” and the “ Ice Palaces of Canada.” 





; Card (F,. W.), Bush Fruits, cr 8vo........... 


impossible to believe that the great mediewval-looking fortresses, | 
Pictures of which illustrate the last-named article, are really 
built of ice and are destined to vanish from the face of the earth 
in the springtime, 


The Queen’s Hounds. By Lord Ribblesdale. (Longmans and Co. 
25s.) —No one has a better right to be the historian of the Queen’s 
Hounds than Lord Ribblesdale. He held office as Master of the 
Buckhounds from 1892 to 1895 under somewhat peculiar circum- 
stances. When Mr. Gladstone came into power in 1992, the 
“ great difficulty,” to quote Horace Walpole, “was the Master of 
the Horse.” But the difficulty was changed in kind. In 1760 it 
lay in the multitude of claimants; in 1892 it lay in their paucity. 
“Mr. Gladstone had more places than Peers.” There was a 
powerful agitation for abolition, and Lord Ribblesdale took cifice 
under an understanding that the office was somehow to close. 
However, it survived, and Lord Ribblesdale does not conceal his 
satisfaction that it did so, and frankly owns that, if the “ vicissi- 
tudes of politics gave him the chance, he would gladly hunt the 
Queen’s Hounds for another three years.” “I would not say 
this,” he goes on, “ if I thought it cruel.” However, the question 
of cruelty is not for these columns, As a book this is distinctly 
satisfactory. Mr. Edward Burrows furnishes an introduction on 
the Brocas family. The name is found in various localities near 
Eton, notably in Brocas Lane and Brocas Clump. It belonged to 
a Gascon family which came over, not as has been fabled, with 
the Conqueror, but by invitation of Edward II. The name, and, 
indeed, the family, still exist in their original habitat. Here the 
Brocases held office for some two centuries and a half, It went 
with ‘‘Hunter’s Manor” in Little Weldon, North Hants, The 
first Brocas succeeded in right of his wife, Mary de Borhunte. 
Seven of the name held it downto 1512. In 1633 Thomas Brocas 
sold the Manor to Sir Lewis Watson. The annals of the stag- 
hunting itself begin with the Georges. The first two of the 
name, however, did not much care about it; the third was a real 
sportsman. The real hero of Lord Ribblesdale’s book is Charles 
Davis, who was Huntsman for many years, He resigned in 1866, 
and died the following year aged seventy-eight. Nature clearly 
intended him for a rider, for though he was 6ft. 1 in. in height, 
he weighed little more than nine stone. There are chapters on 
“ Deer,” “ Hounds,” “ The Harrow Country,” “The Forest,” and 
other cognate subjects. For literary merit: The Queen’s Hounds 
should rank high in sporting literature. We may suggest that 
the run which Xenophon describes was at Scyllus, rather than 
in Attica, Attic hares must have been wiped out after 431, 


With Bat and Ball. By George Giffen. (Ward, Lock, and Co.) 
—“Five and Twenty Years’ Reminiscences of Australian and 
Anglo-Australian Cricket” is the sub-title of this volume. Mr. 
Giffen is still under forty, so that his quarter of a century takes 
him back to a very early beginning. When, much to his delight, 
he was permitted to send down some practice balls to “ W. @.” 
himself, he was about fifteen. (This was when the ‘Champion ” 
took an eleven to Australia.) At sixteen he was promoted to the 
first eleven of the Norwood Club, and seven years later he came 
for the first time with an Australian team to the Old Country. 
This he has done five times in all, his batting average being close 
upon 25 and his bowling average 19°3. This is useful cricket. He 
has made four “centuries” in England and one in Australia 
against an English team. It must not be supposed, however, 
that Mr. Giffen makes much of his own deeds. He tells the 
story of inter-Colouial and Anglo-Australian cricket with com- 
plete fairness, and his book, the first on the subject, unless we 
are mistaken, will be welcomed by a large public. For, as some 
one said, “these are the things that Englishmen really car. 
about,” as distinguished from politics, literature, &c. 

Dolly the Romp. By Florence Warden. (F. V. White and Co., 
—Children who are always in mischief or making mistakes are 
more apt to be tiresome in fiction than in real life, In life there 
are intervals of sobriety and sanity; in fiction they go on from 
one thing to another without pause. Doll Bargrave is no excep- 
tion to this rule. She is sometimes amusing and sometimes 
pathetic, but she wearies us. As for the revolution which she 
works in the ways and thoughts of the grown-up people among 
whom she comes, it is beyond belief. Such revolutions do not 
take place. The episode of largery would, we think, have been 
better left out. 
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100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAB—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Funds—£4,000,000. Established 1810, 


S UN LIFE OFFICE 


Remzssion of Premium during permanent or 
temporary total incapacity. Iinmediate payment 
of half sum assured on loss of sight or limbs; 

wrth other special advantages of 

the “Perfect Protection ” Policy 

Whole Life or Endowment Assurance, 


Apply for Full Prospectus to the GENERAL MANAGER, 
at the Chief Office, 63 Threadneedle Street, London, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presiprnt. 
Policyholders in the MUTUAL enjoy the advantages of 
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| LIBBRALITY.— 


Bonuses have, in manv cases, trebled the original sum, 
Surrender valves of unique liberality paid. 
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Head Office for the United Kingdom:—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 
D. O. HALDHKNMAN, Gerere) Mavager 
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OUR EYES, 

By JOHN BROWNING, FR.AS., F.R.M.S, 
President of the Biivish Optica: As-ociaiion, &ag 
vow in its Seventeenth Editi n, price Ls. ; 
or consult tre of charge, 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC UPTICIAN, 

68 STRAND, LUNDON, 
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SCHWEITZER’S 
OCOAT I 


Cc N A. 
**The Royal Cocoa.” 


Absolutely pure and full of nourishiny aud sustaining properties, 

“THE QUEEN bas a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatica brought te 
her at 7.30 a.m, and two hours later uses tue same beverage av the 
breakfast ‘able.’ "—Suciety. 

THK CZAsS PEAVOb {UL ME-SAGE.—“ Send immediately to office 
of Marshal, Imveral Court, Petersourg Winter Palace, twen'y hilfe 
pound tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colunel Anitschkoff.”—(TeLEeRsM 
enon re PRI eRSBURG). 
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WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Ciocks of E. DENT and 0O,’8 Manufao- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 


E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
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ARMS, LIMITED, 
HOULESLEY BaY, SUFFOLK. 


The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine Seaside 
Bstate of 1,800 acres. 

Prospectus and fall information from the D'RECTOR at above address, or 
from 11 Pall Mall, 8.W. (opposite the Athenszum Olnb), 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
OOOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Oourre of Study is arranged to fit an 
{uwneer for Smployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies, About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1899. The Secretary of State wil! offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Ergineers in the Public 
Works | epartment, and Three Appoin' ments as Assistant Superintend- nts in the 
Telegraph Dept., ove in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D, «nd «nein the Traffic Dept., 
Indian State Railways.—For particulars spply to SECRETARY at the College. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
FOREST HILL, LON DUN, 8.8, 

Priveipal, Mrs. HAMILTON (G-rton College, Cambridge). The Teaching 
Btaff includes :— Professor Seeley, &.R 8.; Professor Hal-s, 4.4.; H. BE. Maiden, 
Feq.. M.A.; W. Rippmann, Esq, MA.; “ignor Garcia; Monsieur Pradean ; 
Monsieur L»rpent, R.-ds-Lettres ; Herr ! oman; Herr P#ul *toeving ; and other 
visiting Professors. Sev n Res denr Mistress-s Large Gymnasium and Playing 
Field. ‘Tennis, Swimming, and Kiding.—Pro-pectus on »pplication, 


TINGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— SOCHOLAR- 
SHIPS — Twelve Scholarships (£55-£10) in JULY NEXT THRM 
BUGINS J NU-RY 20th. Excellent health reo-rd., Rleven Oven Scho ar- 
ships and Exhib:ti-ns gamed xt the Un'versities sinos November, 1897 
CLASS free; succe-ses last June, Vaiuable leaving Exhibitions, 
SCHOOL (8-13), thoronghly complete, Fine historic surr ndings. — H-ad- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, late Housse-Master at War!boroagh, 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
NONOUONF R&MIAT and EVANG*LIOAL PUBLIC SOHOUL, 
SPRING 1 @— RM COMM*NO~S TUESDAY, J-nuary 17th, 
Partionlars on application to the BURSAR, 
ENTRANUE SCHOLARSHIP BKXAMINA'‘LION AT EASTER, 


T, MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, POLMONT, 
8STIRLIYGSHIRE 
Head-Mistress, Miss DANIEL (late a Kesicent Lecturer, Girton College, 
Cambridge).— For particulars, apply to the SEORETARY. 


ING'S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—First-: 
Grade Endows+ School. Prep-ration for Uviversitie-, Army, Navy, «nd 
Professional Examinations. Vala«ble Scholarships and Extibitions, NEXT 
EXAMINATION for *CHOLARSHIPS, APRIL, 1899. Highest inclusive fee, 
55 goineas.—D. E. NOKTON, M.a, Haad-Master. 


OSCOMBE CHINE. BOURNEMOUTH.— SCHOOL for 

the DAUGHTERS of GEN'LEMEN. Good Professo's; thor ughty 

qualified Foreign and English Res‘ ent (rovernesses Inioor gymnas nm,° 

tennis, bathing, cycling, games; playing feld, B.iacing; larz~ and airy | ouse, 

cle to sea, Sanitary certfirate; highiy recommen‘ed, References given and 
required:—Mrs, BURT and Mirs RUS C, Helsingt.n Towers : 


N ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation; best 


























modern boarding surranvements. Excelient new tui'dings cost £20,000. 
South atpe t Guvod playgrounds, Sirong 


vatifal and hea thy situation. 
Boarders 


resident, staff of Enlish avd Foreign Mistresses. “cholirsnips, 
under the immediate care of the Head-Wistress, Miss LUCK HS. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE — 
Head-Ma-ter: HX RBEKRT MILiINGTON, M.A.—The Bnildinys of the 
Scnool have ‘ncreased three-fold daring the last few years, and an exceilen' new 
Boarcing House, to accommodate fifty a’d:tional Boarders, will be opeved in 
re one may now be made, 1899 and 1900.—Apply to the HEAD- 
ASTH 








VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
ay YORKSHIRE COLLEGH, LEEDS.—Department 
of FO(+ NOK, TEOHNOLOGY, and ARTS. The NEXT TKRM BEGINS 
TU SDaY, Jangary l0rh, Prospeotuses (pos'-free) from the * EGISTR «AR. 


S7; FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
hJ 8eool).—Head- Mistress, Mis M. I. GARD NER, Nat. 8c. Tri: s 
Cambridge. References: Miss H. Gadstone, Mrs, YH. Sidgwick, Arthur 
Bidgwick, Esq.. the Rishop of Southampton. 


HE LINTON STUDIO, POND PLACE, FULHAM 
ROAD, >.W.—Visior: sir JAMFS D. LINTON, P.R,I.; Master: H. J. 
STOCK, K.1.; Teacher: Mixs M. BREWER (former popil of Sir James Linton), 
Prospeo'us on Application to Miss A. H. B* ADBUBY, Hon. Seo., Oak Lodge, 
Nishtinvale Lane, 8.W. TERM OPENS JANUARY 9th 


ERMANY, HANOVER, TAIERGARTENSTRASSE 25 
The Pr'mer Es ‘ablixoment on the Continei t for 
ARMY, CIVIL 8ERV'‘OK, UNIVER“ITI#S, 
The Principal, Mr. PERCY REED, M.A_ Barri-ter-»t-Law, 
Is now at the WExTMINATER PALACE HOTEL. 


N ISS M. R. HOSTS, of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 
, Honor Class M.da, 1-90, LECTURES an) COACHES in LONDON and 
KasiBOURNE. 8 bjects: Classics, L gic, Englsh Literature. Let of 
successful pupi's ‘Oxford HKespons ons, C»mbridge Pr vious, L.4.H Scholars 
ship, Girton Butrance, &c.), Lecture-Syliabuses, and recent Testimonias ou 
appiicat on —St, Augustine's, Exsthourne, 


HE DUKE and DUCHESS of SUTHERLAND wish 

highly t) R ‘OOMMEND a FRENCH GENTLEMAN, aged 30, who ha« 

been tut'r t) their son tor a year. He desire E:GASEMENT to travel in 

France, I aly, or ‘-ree e for six months or les<, wiih gentieman or boy ‘eavinz 

school. Retin d and cultivated; good linguist—Addre-s, URBAIN MENGIN, 
Trent-am, *toke-on-fveut 


wi U PERANNUATED.—Mr. F. G. TUCK (B.A. Cantab) 

_HOLMWOOD, WINC i FIELD, HANTS, has a V+ OANCY for an ex- 
| ag school BOY who requires experienced individual tuition, Three pupils 
4ken. 




















| 
+ hs COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING 
F. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
) OFRENOESTER, : were 
Established by Royal Oharter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Mauagement, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Cv lonists, &. 


PaTroy— 
H.B.H. The P« INCE of WALES, K.G. 
PRESIDENT— ' 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G, 
OoOMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the KAKL of DUC: E (Chairman), 
PRINC! PaL— 
The Rev. JOHN B.M ULELLAN, M.A, 
Double First-Class in Honours, Hon. Mewber of Sarveyo:s’ Institution, and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cam'ridge. — - 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, scholarships, Diplomas, &., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 3lst, 1899, 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (For WOMEN), 
YORE PLa0dH, BAKE« S8TREKT, W. 
Priveipal ) a Miss RTHEL HORLBATT : 

BESSION 1898-9.—The LENT TERM BEGINS on THUR~DaY, January 19th. 

Tue College prepares for the Univ-rsity of London Examiustions in Arts and 
Science. Stucent. mav also enter for College Oourses, the Training Depart- 
ment, Hygienie Department, and the Art Scroo!l. 

mix Laboratories a e open to 8 udents for practical work. 

Students ean reside in tre Colleze, 

A Course of Ten Lectures for Teachera on Flementary Physical Measurements, 
fol'owed by a Ol+ss for practical work, will be given by Miss EpitH AITKEN on 
Satar ay mor: ings at 10 4.m., begiun ng on January 21st. 

Farther information on application to the PRINCIPA!, 

F. MABEL ROBINSON, Secretary. 


4 DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, LimITED, 
34 HaGL*Y ROAD, BIRMIN :HAM.—Head-Mistress, Miss JAPP, B.A. 
—The School Course incluc es the s «jects of a High Scheo! curriculum, Natural 
8 iene (with Laboratory work), Drawing, Siuginy and Harmony, Needlework, 
and Pbysical Kxercises. Fees, four ft» six guineas a term, Prospectuses, &., 
can be obtained from the Secretary. NEXT THERM, JANUAKY 17th, 1899. Private 
omnibuses caily from Moseley and Handsworth. A Boarding Hou e (Thorne 
Hill, Auenstus Road) in connection with the School —T, H. RUSSKLL, Secre- 
tary, 18 Newoall Street, Birmingh+m. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
tXAMINATION, DECEMBER 7th.—Olassical, Modern, Science, and 
Kngineering Sides. SPkCIslL ARMY and NAVY OLaSSEs, This year’s 
snccesse- include the Seno: Classical Schoi»rsbip, and the Senior Mathematical 
& ho\+rship at Caius Co lt ge, a Clia-sical Minor Scholarship at Trinity College, a 
Science scholarship and Crassical Exhibition, three Woolwich Entrances 
(12th place), ove Sandbarst Entrance, tw: Preliminary Scientific Passes (London 
Universitv), and five First C asses in the Olassical Tripos. Fee, £60 to #754 
year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
AUSANNE.— MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WIULS 
(formerty Head-Mistress of the Norwich Higa School) RECEIVES GIRLS 
or Languages, Musio, Painting, and Singing, French Conversation thoroughly 
acquired. 


UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND.—The PROFESSOR- 
SHIP of \NGLI*H LAW in the Queen’: College, Belfa-t, be mg about to 
become VACANT, Oandi ‘ates for that Office are requested to forward their 
testinonas to thea UNDER sECRHTARY, Dublin Castle, on or before 
J ANUABY 2lst, 1899, in order that the same may be submitted to his Excellency 
th- Lora Lieuten nt. 
Dublin Castie, December 27th, 1898. 


ELSON HOUSE, SCARBOROUGH. — PRIVATE 
Be TUL[TION.—Major BROCKWELL is very successful with BOYS who 
hive mave but little prozre s ut the Public S-hools. Many have passed the 
Army or University Examinations, In 18°8 four passed Re-ponsions and one 
into Sin¢hurst. Limited + umber; individual tuition; inclusive terms. WORK 
RESUMED JANUAKY 18th. 


w! FRIDESWIDE’S SCHOOL for GIRLS has been 
Ke MOVED from FAKNBOROUGH, HANTS, to EMSWORTH HOUSE, 
CorTHORNE, SURREY, Large, modern country house; 27 acres; 600 ft. 
above -ea-level; gi mnasium.—Mixs HO?KYNS-ABRAHALL (Certificated 
Stod nt of Somerville Colieze, Oxford); Mi-s HAYLLAR (Student of Lady 
Mar.aret Hall, Oxford; late Kesident Tator of Somerville College, Oxford), 


[ Fgtts: APPLEY, RYDE.—PREPARATORY for the 
POBLIC SOHOOLS and H.MS. ‘BRKITANNiA’ tn own grounds of 
seve ‘ acres, On hills overlooking Solent; modern sanitation and appcint ments. 
Gymnasium, workshops, dry playground, sanatorium, Scho arship aod Naval 
Classee. Sea bathing. References to parents of pat and present pupils,—O, J. 
PUGH, M.A. Cantab, and R. W, P 1ILPUTT, M.A. Oantab, 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—Head- Master, the Rev. F. B. 
WksTCOTL, Chap'an to tre Bishop of Durham, and lute Feilow of 
jrivity College, Camhridge. SP LAU OLASS for the ROYAL NAVY. 
NeXT TE:M BEGINS JANUARY 24th.—Apply to HEAD-MASTER, Sher- 
borne School, Do: set. 


HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 
HENDON H4LL, MIDDLESEX. 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowen Hall, Northante, to the above address —Prospectus on application 
to the SEORK (CARY. 


EDDON COURT. ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD 

N.W.—PREP~.RAIORY tor POBLIO SCHOOLS only. House epeci»ly 

buut for this Sch:ol, electric li. ht, own grounds, individual attention to hb alth 

and werk of Boys References to Parents of Bo:s passed into Publ.o “cnools, 

leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTUN STALLARD, 
M.A, ¢?x0n. 


KKEFORD SCHOOL.—A Pablic School with Classical 

and Mo ern Sides FOUKTKEN 8UHOLAKSHIPS to the U: iversities of 
the anuva value of £710 Preparatory echo 1; and Junior House for Boys 
onier 12 openrd in Se tember last. Ter s, £°5-55 per annum.—iead Master, 
Rev. W. B. MORRAY RAGG School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 


LIFTON.—OQwL HESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, 
Bk SOL, 
ONS of GENTLEMEN under 14 years of aga PREPARED for Public 
Schools and Navy.—Prospectus on application to Head-Master, A, CO. 
DOUGLAS, M.A. Oxon. 









































F[HOUSANDS of PEOPLE would be glad to know of a 
- RELIGION WITHOUT SUPEKSTI TION, a FAITH without CRE- 
DULITY, ani a WORSHIP without IDOLATRY.—Apply for TOEISTIO 
LITHRATURE to Mrs. Laing, The T..cistic Church, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, 
London, where Services are held Every Sunday at 1] and 7; literature sent 


AGENO:.—English and Foreign GOUVEKNESS"s and VISITING 
4 EACHERS introduced for HOMER and AS ROAD. Also LADY SECRETARIES, 
LI(ERARY WOxnKERS, COMPANIONS, CHAPERUNS. SCHUOLS and 
EDUCATIONAL HOMES recommended, HOLIDAY engagements required,— 


N ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS ann SCHOOL 
» 





gratis and post free, 





141 Regent Street, W. 
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HE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY-SCHOOL 

COMPANY (Limite?) GIVE NOTICE that the SPRING TERM will 

BHGIN in their Schools, named below, on WEDNESDAY, Jauaary lsth, except 
at the Clapham Modern Schovl, where it will begin on January 17th 








ADDRESS. HzEAp-MIsTRESS. 


5 and 6 Portland Place, Bath. 
Wemyss Ri., Blackheath, 5 E 
The ‘temple, Montpelier 
Koad, Brighton ..........0 
Elmteld Rd., Bromley, Kent. 





Miss Shekleton. 
Miss F. Gadesden. 
Mrs. Luxton. 
Miss Heppel, 


Bath Hivh School..........000+. 
Blackheath High School 
Brehton and Hove High? 

School 
Brom.+y High School. 


ww 









Oariwie High School . Cxstle Street, Carlisle .........] Miss Beevor. 

Clapham High School w.......5} Tt Law, Olapham Com-}! yes, Woodhouse. 
DMN a chasesscntccestisdics 

Clapham Modern School ... § | parentage” Clapham 2! swiss Wheeler. 

sen ae " | p BSW srecccsssees seek 

ov + bewinnd ence 5 | Marriott Terrace, Clapton ...) Miss Dawson. 

Croyd.n High School, | Wellesley Road, Oroydon...... Miss Neligan. 

Dover High School .... Maison Dien Rosd, Dover Miss Sheldon, 

ic igh Sc | Th ‘ow Pak Road, West 2 7 

Dulwich High Beboo! . | Dulwich, 8.B. s..sserssss Miss Oooper. 

Gateshead High School ...,..} | Wisitus Huul, Gateshead- >| sis Vickers, 

res — — . ae ‘ | 6 and 7 Canonbury Place, N...| Miss Minaei. 

Ipsw ch tigh School ......... Northzate Street, Ipswich .. | Miss Youngman, 


Kensington High School .. { | ard — aencheeonay I 
§| Belvidere Road, Prince’s 
Park, Liverpool ......000-+ 
&3 New-btam Drive, Liverpool 
Elgin Avenue, Maida Vale, W. 


Miss Hitchcock. 


Miss Cannings. 


Miss Silcox, 
Miss Andrews, 


Liverpool High School 


East Liverpool High School... 
Maida Vale High Scool 








Centrai Newcastle High ;| 1 Park Terrace, Neweastic- : 

School S| condlisnecas tees. 5} Miss Moberly. 

Norwich High sesseeeeeeee] Theatre Street, Norwich ......| Miss L. Gadesten. 
Raia ; e §| Arboretum §treet, Not- 

wie bool ... 2] tingham Ee eee cane Miss Olark. 

Notting Hill and Bayswater )|} Ncri.nd Square, Nottin; : 

High Schoo! ......-ssssssseee §) Nain? anerer Notting 3) Mies Jones. 
Oxford High School........ «| Banbury Road, Oxford.........{| Miss Leahy. 
Portsmouth High School ......) Kent Road, Southsgea........... Miss Ledger. 

Burlington Honse & Albert : 
House, Upper Richmond >| Miss Huckwell. 


Ruad, Putuey, 2.W. es 
Ratland Park, Clarkebonuse 
Road, Shettield 
Murivance Hill, Shrewsbury. 


Miss Escott. 
Miss Gavin. 


East Putney High School ~ 
¢ 
2 


Sheffield High School .. ...... 
Shrev.sbury High School 


















South Hampstead High?| Mare-ficld Gardens, Fitz. : 
. — ce aiceaiaeastaonece .. 5} — john’s eg ge cavesa Miss Benton. 
treatham Hill and Brixton )| Wavertree Rua Streat- : 

High ~chool .......ccc00« } ham Bil), BIW: ee, } Miss Oldham. 
Sutton High School... .| Cheam Roa", Sutton, Sarrey.| Miss Duirs, 
Sydenham High School ......... West Hill, 8)de: ham, 8.E. Miss Thomas, 
Tanbridge Weils High School.| Mount Sion, Tunbrid.e Weills.| Miss Julian. 
Wimb): don High School......... Mansell Road, Wimoledon ...| Mis: * astings, 
York Hizh School..........cccecces Fishergats House, York ...... Miss Phillimore, 





PR PARATORY DEPARTMENTS or KINDERGARTENS are attached to 
all] the Schools. 

Prospectuses and furms of application for admission may he had at the several 
Schools; or from the SEORKTAKY of the Company, No. 21 Queen Anne’s 
Gate, London, 8.W. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL 
GOWER STREKT, W.O. 
Head-Master—J. L. PALON, Esq, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oumbridge. 
LENT TERM OOMMENCES JANUARY léra. 

The School is carried on in strict accordance with the privciples laid down by 
the Founders of University Ooliege, and is organised as a first grade modern 
and ciassical echool. 

For Prospectus apply to the Office, Gower Street, W.C. 

J. M. HORSBURG#, Secretary. 


ARIS.—The Comforts of an English and American 

Home, combined with the advantage of studying Music, Art, and l.ancuages 
under qualified Parisian teacvers, are offered to a few YOUNG LADIES, in the 
bess part of the city near l’Arc de Triompheand Bois de Boulogne). Very careful 
supervision given. and lessons from the most eminent Professors arranged for. 
Excelent and easy facilities are afforded of acquiring pure and correct French, 
which is the language in daily use thronghont the house. References and 
prospectns on application.—Miss HAYES, 46 Rae Hamelin, Paris. 


WETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Heid-M stress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Hizhest references. 


SS * GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
; Head-Master—Rev. R. H. WiX, M.A 




















A School for 100 Boarders within easy rexch of London. Large building and 
grounds. Bracing air. Fees, £50-£60. Reduction made to the Clergy. 


EAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM. 
Overlocking the Sea.—Principal: J. 8. SLATER, M.A., LL.D. F.R AS. 








‘n-th rough grounding of the Seafield Boys is known at all the large Publio 
Schools. 


WV OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD. — HOME SCHOOL 
ek ror GIRLS.—The NHXT TERM will BEGIN on MONDaY, 
Jauuary 23:d, Reference kindly allowed to Mrs, Benson, Profesor John 
Ruskin, Miss M Shaw Lefevre, and others.—For Prospectus apply to Miss | 
HELEN E. BAYNKS. | 


JRIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. H. TRESHAM GREEN, 

| B.A. Cambridge, wishes to RECEIVE a THIRD PUPIL to prepare for | 
Uxfore or Cambricge. Individuat attention; pleasant country life; many | 
opportunities sfforded for athletic exercise; good stabling.—Acdress, Anstey | 
Lodge, Alton, Hants, 
EXHILL-ON-SEA.—PRIVATE TUITION for the 

Universities an’? Public Schools.—Mr, D. M. BIRKETT, M.A. (late Junicr | 
S:udent of Chri:t Chureh, Oxford, and Head-Master of Sevenoaks Schoo!), 
REVEIVES a FEW PUPILS for the above.—Address, Leigh Holme, Hastiuy<s 
Road, Bexhill, Sussex. 























In Three Parts. Part II. Now Ready, price 3s. 6d, net. 
HE RENAISSANCE IN ITALIAN ART. By 
SELwrn Brinton, M.A. Part IL, richly Ulustrated, deals with Padua, 


Verona, Ferrara, Parma, and Venice. 
Ssmpxry, MaRsHaLL, HamiLttow, Kent anv Oo,, Ltd., London. 





i 
OUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY 


SALE BY TENDER OF £60,000 3 PER CENT, 
PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK. 


MINIMUM PRICE, £101 PER CENT. 


Notice is hereby given that it is tho intention of the Directors of this Company 
to sell by Tenver £60,(00 of 3 per eevt. Perpetual Deb: nture Stock, in accordancy 
with the provisions of tbe Sonth Metropolitan Ga: Acts, 1882 and 1696, 

Particulars of same, with form of Tender, can be obtained at this office, oy 
appl cation to the undersigned, and Tenders must be sent in on or before Tug, 
day, January 24th, 1-99 ; 

The rtock will be allotted to the highest bidders, but no Tender will hy 
accepted at a lower price than at the rate of £101 money for each £100 Debey, 
ture Stock. By order, FRANK BUSH, Secretary, 

Offices: 709a Old Kent Road, 8.E. 

December 3ist, 1293. 
ep. 


nH oT T 8 6 c OL LE G &, 
EDINBURGH. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS WHDNESDAY, January 18th. 
Applications for Prospectuses or other information to be »ddressed to 
Mr. JACKSON, Fettes College, 











RANCE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for Five or Six 
GIRLS in house of English iady. Great advantages for langaages, music, 
painting; home life and every care and comfort. Terms for Pension ano French 
Instruction, 10 guineas monthly, Unexcepti-nal references given and required; 
lady now in England.—Address, Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


ANDWICH (KENT).—Sir ROGER MANWOOD’s 
GRa4MMAR SCHUOL. Founded 1563. Sound Classical and Commercial 
Keucation, Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per avnum. Science a speciality.— Ting. 
trated Prospectus, &c., on applica ion to Head-Master, K, H. BLAKENEY, M.A, 
(Westminster and Trin. Coli,, Cambridge). 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME. 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 

of Languages, Musio, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, 

Bracivg climate; beautiful situation, and large zrounds, References kindly 

permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickine, Oberington House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 
other ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Miles, HEISS. 


HE MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 
Head-Master: Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. 
(Law and History Honou:s) 
BOYS from 7 to 14 are PREPARED tor all PUBLIC SCHOOLS, The firs 
Houre Scholarship at Tonbridge last July was gained by a boy from the school, 


OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHLNE.—SOHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Boys prepared for the 
Pobiio Sohools. Honse sta ds bigh on Cliff. South aspect: overlooks sea, 
Pla: grourd and fie'd for games; three re-id«nt masters and governess, 60, 9, 
and 100 guineas.—Mrs. JAMES MAODONELL, 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in al 

















parts RECEIVING RESIDENT~-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also recommended.—MKDICAL, &., ASSUOLATLIOY, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. Telegraphic Address, ‘* Triforn, 
London, ‘Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxfora and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents ana Guardians 
in the selection of <chools (tor Roys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations a 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements shouid be sent to the Manager, 
R. J, BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


nies SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 
: Chief Office—SALISBUR Y SQUARE, LONDON, F.0. 
This SOCIUTY sup. lies Trusses, Artificial 


President—The Richt Hon, the EARL of ABERDEEN, 
Elast'c Stockings, O:utches, 

Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &,, and eve y other description of mechanical support 
to the poor, without limit as to loca ity or disease. 

Water Bed. aud Invalid Chairs and Couches are lent to the afflicted upon the 
recommendation of Subscribers. 

Over 22,247 Appliances given in the year ending September 30th, 1897. 

Annnal Subscript ons of 10s, 6d., or Life Subscription of 5 Guiueas, entities to 
Two Recommendatious per Annum; the number of Letters increasing in propor 
tion te amount of contribution, 

SUBS: KRItTIONS avd DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankful y recerved by the Bankers, <essrs, Barclay and Oo., Lombard Street, 


or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 

RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Seoretary. 
WN ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess one of the 
a LARGEST STOOKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in GREAT BRITAIN, 
wna they will be glud to hear from any one in search of books out of print, as 
they can in mary c»sces suppl them from their large Stock, CATALUGUES 
MONTHLY.—12 South Castle Street, Liverpool. 














The ‘‘ PERFECTED” Cod-liver Oil is manufactured from fresh and 
selected livers of the Cod-fish only at ALLEN & HANBURYS' factories 
in Lofoden and Séndmér, Norway. By the special processes employed 
all nauseous oxidation products are avoided, and the ‘‘ Perfected” Oil 
can be borne and digested when other Cod-liver Oils are refused. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
“Perfected” St: Oil. 


Liver 
**It is a great boon to get such | ‘‘Has almost the delicacy of Salad 
an Oil.’’—The Practitioner. Oil.”’—British Medical J ournal. 


“*Is as nearly tasteless as Code ‘*No nauseous eructations follow” 
liver Oil can be.’’—The Lancet. —Med. Press & Cire. 


The ONLY OIL which DOES NOT “ REPEAT.” 


tS ALLEN & HANBURYS desire to state, as emphatically as a. that their 
“ PERFECTED" Cod-liver Oil is NEVER supplied in bulk to be bottled by retath 
dealers, and that no Cod-liver Oil represented as being theiv Perfected” ts genuine 
unless sold in their original capsuled bottles and ae their Signature in while 
across the label, and their Trade Mark—a Plough. Frequent ——. 

d di t to the purchaser and mecessjtated legal proceedings 
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ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


te ne 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 


Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


.—An Eastern Committee ask for £3 18s., for an invalid man, much 
a Pegi him to contivue to live with his widowed sister, to whom he 
is much attached. She is very delicate—just able to keep herself, He is quite 
unable to work for his living, but keeps the house beautilully. 


19,508.—£3 5s, is needed for a very respectable single woman. She supported 
an invalid mother and sister durivg many years, and was therefore auable to 
put by anything for her own old age. She is now 69, and in delicate heaith, 
aud ia consequently unable to contribate much towards her own support, though 
she does what she can in the way of caretaking, 





18,310.—Wanted, £6 3s, 6d. tocomplete a weekly allowance to a’most respectable 
widow, aged 75. Her hushand was in two clubs, aud she supported herself for 
many years by care and th» ift, in spite of very irregular employment, Friends 
now contribute towards her support. 





19,536.—£3 59. is needed to meet help from relations and donors, and 
earnings of about 3s. a week of an old woman whose strength and sight are 
failing. She is very refined. 

17.790.—A Southern Committee ask for £7 9s. to complete a pension for six 
months to an old couple, aged 67 and 65, The man wh» was a sailor, was ship- 
wrecked some years ago, and as a consequence, he suffers from chronic rheuma- 
tism, which prevents his doing any work, The wife is also delicate. The man 
has regular help from his club, 





18,384.—He'p is asked to continue a pension to a respectable dressmaker aged 
72, and her sister 78, both in feeble health. The younger sister supported the 
elder for twenty years. Former employer helping. £3 18s, is wanted. 


REORGANISATION OF THE 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO SOUTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF SECURITIES OF THE 


OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RAILWAY COMPANY, 

BALTIMORE AND OHIO SOUTE-WESTERN RAILROAD COMPANY, 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY, 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO SOUTH-WESTERN TERMINAL COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI AND BALTIMORE RAILROAD COMPANY, and 
MARIETTA RAILWAY COMPANY. 


As already announced, the undersigned have undertaken to act as managers 
to carry out a Plan for the Reorganisation of the Haltimore and Ohio South- 
Western Railway Company, which affects the above-named securities. A synii- 
cate will purcbase for cash at their face value such coupons and claims for 
interest on registered bonds maturing January lst, 1899, from holders who 
deposit their bouds under the Plan. Participat.on under the Plan of Reorganisa- 
tion in any respect whatsoever is dependent upon the deposit of securities with 
the depositary on or before January 20ih, 1899. 


The Mercantile Trust Company as depositary under the Plan is now prepared 
to receive depos:ts of securities either at its offive, 120 Broadway, in the Oity of 
New York, or at its Agency, the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, 
41 Lothbury, Loedon, England, Copies of the Plan and Agr-ement of Reorgan- 
isation and any further information desired may be obtained at the offices of the 
undersigned or at the office of the Mercantile Trust Company or its London 
agency above stated. 


Dated New York, December 21st, 1898, 





SPEYER BROTHERS, 
7 Lothbury, London, 
SPEYER and CO., 
30 Broad Street, New York, 
KUHN LOEB and CO., 
27 Pine Street, New York, 
Reorganisation Managers, 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

We SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,~ 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





WELSBAGH SYSTEM. 


THE “ERA” INCANDESCENT OIL LAMP 


extends to users of Oil Lamps the benefit the Welsbach 
System confers on Gas consumers. 


THE ‘‘ERA” INCANDESCENT OIL LAMP, 


Complete, with Mantle and Chimney, 9s, 6d, 


THE GREATEST BOON TO USERS OF OIL 
LAMPS. 














THE NEW ANTI-VIBRATOR, 


for use with Welsbach Incandescent Gas Light. 


Enables the Welsbach Mantle to resist the severest shocks o2 
most sustained vibration. 


Invaluable for Factories, Railway Stations, &c. 


THE HYDRO-PRESS GAS LIGHT, 


for use with Welsbach Burners. 


A NEW METHOD OF OBTAINING A HIGH 
CANDLE POWER LIGHT FROM 
A SINGLE BURNER. 





APPLY TO THE 
WELSBACH INCANDESCENT 


GAS LIGHT CO., Ltda, 
YORK STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 





CRAMPTON’S MAGAZINE (late Chapman’s). 
CRAMPTON’S MAGAZINE (late Chapman’s). 
CRAMPTON’S MAGAZINE (late Chapman’s). 
Price Sixpence. Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. 
Contains Instalment of Serial by VIOLET HUNT and Seven Complete Stories 


by NORAH HOPPER, OSWALD ORAWFURD, FRED GILLETT, 
and others, 


RUSSELL and CO. (Ltd.), 5 Paternoster Row, E.C., London, 








UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.— Please state 

wants. Our KIPLING “* NOTE BOOK,” price 6d., now ready. Black's 

« atlas,” 1898, published £3 3s., price 30s., carriaze paid. We want Kipling’s 

“Letters of Marque,” 1891. Catalogues free. The HOLLAND COMPANY, 
Book Merchants, Cherry Street, Birmingham, 





ee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ws se ass ts 


1848, 


£33 ,000,000 








Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


HE “MAN STORIES” of a BLACK 
SNAKE. ByW.A.B With an Introduction 
by Captain Maurice D. BELL, R.A. 

“The Author is keenly responsive to the potent 
influence of the bush, and ab‘e to transmit its weird 
charms into his pages."—Morning Advertiser, 

“These snake stories are written by a close lover 
of nature.”—Academy. 

“The stories are exceedingly graceful and fall 
of suggestion.”— Weekly Sun. 

“The stories are exceedingly readable and 


TWO-AND-A-HALF 


below £100. 





po3t-free. 


IRKBECK 
ESTABLISHED 85], 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, | 
INVES'ED FUNDS £10,:00,000 
PER OENT, 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, | 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


| 
BANK, | £4,000,000 
HAVE NOW KEEN PAID IN RESPECT OF 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
ALL ACCIDENTS, . 
WOREMEN’S ACCIDENTS, 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 


INTEREST | 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with particulars, | RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


64 COKNHILL, LONDON, 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 








original.”—Northern Whig. “3 
“ There is strong and original work in them.” 
—Dundee Advertiser, 


London: WuarrTaKeR anp Co. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





EPPS’S 





EPPS’S 


GOLD MEDAL, 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 
EPPS’S COCOA.,| 
GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 





STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THacKERayY. 

The COUNOLL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
OIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
| is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 

(by permission) from the Cornhill Mayazine, post-free, 

on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 

of 10s. per 100, ou application to the SEORETARY, 

Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., 

to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 

Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 

Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERID, and 00,, 1 Pall Mall 

East, 8.W. 


COCOA. 
COCOA. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for : : 
weekly exchange of books at the honses | N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITK IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
por annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and poat-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


A New Olearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENOH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 80 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories, 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“ An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome.”—Standard, 
* A very interesting sories,’’—Times. 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 








CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM ‘‘THE SPECTATOR.” 
To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 


With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHSY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” 


THE GLOBE.—“ Very in‘eresting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,.—“ An attractive and amusing book.” 


TUE DAILY CHRONICLE,—“ It is a bright little collection, abounding in 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” 











London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
LEAVING LONDON JANUARY 11th, 1899, on the 
The above Craise begins and ends at Marseilles, Return ticket, London, 
from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 


8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ 3,254 tons, 4,000 h.-p. 
Calais, Paris, Marseilles, £5 5s, extra. 
WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 


£2 PALESTINE, EGYPT, ATHENS, & NAPLES CRUISE, 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNG. 
Full particulars, with plan of the Steamer, 
SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
End), London, 





THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN, 


Made in Three Sizes at— 
10s. 6d., 16s. Gd., 4 25s., up to 18 guineas, post-free. 


Not until you write with a “ af gal will you realise how inestimable 
18 1f* value, 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounces it a perfect pen. 
It adds immeasurably to celerity «nd comfort in writing. Of all pens most famous, 
I!lustr ted Catalogue post-free on anplication to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 93 CHEAPSIDE, K.C., 
95a REGENT STREET, W., LONDON; & 3 ExcuanGs StrEET, MANCHESTER, 


i . 
LIVE FISH. fies. ui 


All splendid quality, and 








Dressea for Cooking. 
7 lb., 2s.; 101b., 2s. 6d.; 
Uhvoicer kinds, Mixed Packages, 3s., 5s., 7S., &c. 

prompt delivery guaranteed. 
Address— MANAGER, CIVIL SERVICE CO-OPERATIVE FISH and OYSTER 
SUPPLY SYUORES, Grimsby Vocks. (Quote Paper.: N.B.—Oysters, opened, sent 


ia air-tight tizs; Blue Pointe, 1s, 9d., and English, 2s, per score, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0,’S LIST, 


NEW BOOK BY SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN, 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
Part I., 1766-1776. 
By the Right Hon. 
Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart., 
Author of “The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay” and “ The Early 
History of Oharles James Fox,” 
(On January 108, 


8vo, 16s. 
SECOND EDITION, with 11 Portraits, 8vo, 2ls, 


aS & & 


Some Chapters of his Life and Times. 


By the Right Hon. EDWARD GIBSON, LORD ASHBOURNE, 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 


“A book which no student of Pitt’s life and times can neglect or read without 
keen and sustained interest.””-— Times, 

“* The book is one of unquestionable value and authority, as indispensable for 
the student as it is generally attractive.’’—Daily Chronicle, 


SELECTED EXAMPLES OF DECORATIVE ART 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


(Published with the permission of the Department of Science and Art, 
South Kensington, London.) 
Edited by F. E. WITTHAUS. 
Published Monthly, price 3s, net eack part. Part I. now ready, 

*,* The object of this publication is to supply Teachers and Students in Art and 
Technical Schools with copies of designs of the best subjects in the different branches 
that the museum contains. For example, designs in Wood-carving, Leather, Glass, 
Bronze, Silver, Repoussé Work, Lace, fe. The size of the publication will be royal 
Solio (19in, by 1241n.), but the Illustrations themselves will vary from 15in, by 10 in, 
down to l2in, by Gin, The contents of the first number are as follows ;— 


Sheet 1—WOOD-CARVING, Stool. Sheet 2—-WOOD-OARVING, Door, 
Sheet 8—GESSO WORK, Box (top and side). Sheet 4-GESSO WORK, Coffer, 
Sheet 5—SCULPTURKH, Bracket. Sheet 6-LEATHER, Knife Case. Sheet 7~ 
LEATHER, Chair Seat. Sheet 8-GLASS, Wine Glass ; Tazza. Sheet 9—BRKONZE, 
Bell. Sheet 10—BRONZ#, Handle, Knocker; Handle (Siren), Sheet li~ 
SILVERS MITH'S WORK, Monstrance; Pyx. Sheet 12—BRASS, Water Vessel, 


THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE. By Suapwortn 
H. Hopeson, Hon, LL.D. Edin., Hon. Feilow 0.0.C. Oxford, Past President 
of the Aristotelian Society. Author of ** Time and Space,” * The Philosophy 
of Reflection,” &. 4 vols. 8vo, 363. net. 


THE COMPANIONS OF PICKLE: being a Sequel to 


** Pickie the Spy.” By AnpREW Lane. With 4 Plates, Svo, 16s. 

**¢The Companions of Pickie’ is one of the most vainable and agreeable books 
Mr. Lang has written, and the study of it, especially those chapters which deal 
with suvh men as the ‘informer’ Murray aud the loyal Oluny Macpherson, is 
absolateiy necessary to a true understanding of the Scot:ish Highlands—and 
still more of the Seottish Highlanders—at the greatest crisis in the history of 
both.” —Spectator, 


RELIGION IN GREEK LITERATURE. By the Rev. 


Lewis CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek, University of 
St. Andrews. 8vo, 15s. 


HISTORY OF MODERN ITALIAN ART. By Asuron 
Rotuins Wintarp. Part I, SCULPTUKE.—Part Il. PAINTING.— 
Part ILI, ARCHITECTURE. With Photugravure Frontispiece and 28 Full. 
page Illustratiovs, prepared expressly for this work. 8vo, 18s. net. 

*,* The Author's intention in writing this book was to bridge over the gap between 
the historic period, so-called, and the present time, Full details are given on the sub- 
ject of contemporary painters and sculptors, The illustrations include reproductions 
of the best wor! of the leading artists. 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES. 
Olassified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and 
Assist in Literary Composition. By PeTeR Marx Koeet, M.D., F.R.S, 
Recomposed throughout. Enlarged and Improved, partly from the Author's 
Notes, and with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, Jonw Lewis Roget. 
Orown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


A COLLECTED EDITION of the WORKS of 
the hight Hon. Professor MAX MULLER. 


10 Vols. are now published, at a uniform price of 58. each, in crown 8yo. 
Other Volumes are in preparation, and will he issued Monthly. 


NATURAL RELIGION. CHIPS FROM A GERMAN 


the Gifford Lectares, delivered WORKSHOP, 











before the University of Glasgow 
in 18:8, 5s, 


PHYSICAL RELIGION. 
The Ginord Lectures, delivered be- 
fore the University of Glasgow in 
1890. 5, 


ANTH ROPOLOGICAL RELI- 
GION, 


Tho Gitford Lectures, delivered ba- 
fore the University of Glaszow in 
1991, 5a, 

THEOSOPHY; or, Psycho- 

logical Religion. 

The Gifford Lectures, delivered 
before the University of Glasgow 
in 1892. 5s, 


1897. 











Vol. I, Recent Essays and Addresses. 


Vol, If. Biographical Essays. 53, 
Vol. Ill. Kssays on Language and 
Literature. 5s, 
Vol. IV. Kesays on Mythology and 
Folk-lore. 5s, 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF R#LIGION, as Illustrated by 
the Religions of India, The H bbert 
Lectures, delivered at the Chapter 
House, Westminster Abbey, in 1873. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, 
AND THE HOME OF TH# 


ARYAS, 5s. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY (New Volume). 
THE STORY OF THE MALAKAND FIELD FORCE, 


By Winston SPENCER CzURCHILI, Lieut. 4th Queen’s Own Hussars. 
With 6 Maps and Plans. New Edition, crown 8vo,3s.6d. [Ina few days. 


POEMS. By Eva Gorx-Boorn. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


*‘ There is much sweetness and light in many of Eva Gore-Booth’s poems.” 


—~Glasgow Herald, 


“Ease and groce of style, pithiness of meaning, a certain shrewd and saucy 
talent of observation, mark the verses,”"—Dublin Freeman's Journal. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, & Bombay. 
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DOWNEY AND CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LEVER’S NOVELS. 


ot 600 Etchings by Puiz end ORU 


87 vols., with upwards 
IZSHANK, and nume”ous other Illustrations. 
Price for the ret, ‘£19 8s. Gd, net. Edition limited to 1,000 copies. 

2-0 


BALZAC’S NOVELS. 40 vols., with 


Photogravures, and Tinted Replica of each Plate. Price for the set, £25 net. 


Edition limited to 250 copies. 
10 vols., with Por- 


BRONTE’S NOVELS. 


traite, &c. Price for the ser, £2 10s, net. 


LE FANU’S NOVELS. Lach in crown 8vo, 


cloth elt, with Title-paze - wsigued by B. 8 Le Fanu, 2s, 6d. 
Guy Deverell—All in Dark—The Aste Mystery—The Cock and 
Anchor-Wylder’s Hand—The Watcher —Checkmate— Kose and the 
Key—Tenauts of Malory—Willing to Die—Golden Friars—The Evil 
Guest—The Fortunes of Torlogh O’Brien. 


New Books. 
THE ACTOR AND HIS ART. By Srantey 


Fs, Cr. 8:0. With Cover desi:ned by H. Mitchell. 3s. ‘6d. [Just ready, 
Fr a ake Pall Mall Gazette—‘* Th» actor who bandles a pen—a von with a 
y presently, as & book is oo the eve of publicst on which is 
fran'lv inte nde at to flutter the dovecotes of theatredom Tti is ca!led ‘The Actor 
and bis Art.’......1t 18 the work of Mr ‘Stanley Jones,’ tha’ man of mystery, 
whinse writing ‘5 3 about the stave a year eg» aitracte! attention toa magazine 
now ngloriously defunct, and whoze ident ty at one time or another Was ass0- 
cia'ed with some of our best known ci-coarsers on things theatric.’ 
B ‘2 
J 


THE GOOD QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 


Percy FitzeeraLp. With a Photovravure Reproduction of Gainhorough’s 
Portrait an¢ other Tlnstrations, demy 8vo, 103, 6d. [Just ready, 


FRANK FAIRLEGH. By F.Smepiey. With 


OCcuikshaok, reprinted from the Origiual Steel Plares, 
[In the press., ; 


poipt—wi ili be bus 


Etchings by George 
demy 8v», 10s. 6d. net. 


PAVED WITH GOLD. By Aucustus Mayuew. 


With 26 p»ves of Etchinvs by John Leech, reprinted from the Origiual Steel 
Piates, demy Svo, 1Cs, 6d. net. 


New Novels. 
GERALD FITZGERALD, THE CAVALIER. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 
Large crown 8vo, cioth extra, 6s, [Shortly, 
Frova the London Review.—‘* One of the most intoresting events in I tera’ ure 
to look forward to ix the publication of the novel by Charles Lever, which has 
never yet been published in tre forin of a book, I> is called *Gera'i Fi: zveral, 
the Or nes valier,’ and originaliy avpeared as a eerial in toe Dublin Uni ieevelly 
Mayadine in the sixties, It seoms pass ng stranve that those who we @ entrasie 
with Lever’s literary remains should have missed this maouseriot. It isa tale 
of »dventure, and deals with the career of Prince Char‘es Edward.” 


PHILIP HELMORE, PRIEST. By W. H. 


HawortTH. 6. [Just ready. 


SOME PORTRAITS OF WOMEN. By Pau. 


BourGet, Author of “ A Tragic Idy),” 
From the Manchester Guardian —“* M, ie ea is > quite at his best,” 
From the Glasgow Ierald,—“ The workmanship is of the finest.” 


JADOO. By ‘olonel Newnuam-Davis. 6s. 


a From am “The Anglo-Indian society of Simla bas never been beiter 
es Cri vec 
From the Queen.—“ Interesting from beginning to end.” 


THE DEVIL STICK. By Ferevs Hume. 


(The latest addition to Downe,’s Sixpenuy Copyright Library of Fiction,) 





ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 
8s, 6d, cach, 
ARTHUR GORDON PYM. A Romance. 


ALLAN POE, Illustrated by A. D, McCormick. 


THE GOLD BUG, and other Tales. 


Por \hustratea by A. D McOormick, 

THE SCALP HUNTERS. By Captain Mayne Rerp 
i] ae by W. B. Handforth, 

BRAYHARD : the Strange Adventures of One Ass and 
Seven Champions, By F, M. Auten. Illastrated by Harry Furniss. 

SCHOOLBOYS THREE: a Story of Lite in a Jesuit 
Collwe. By W. ?. KELLY. illustrated by M. Fitzzera:d. 

A FALLEN STAR: a Story of the Scots in Prussia. By 


CuarLes Lows. Jilustrated by George M. Paterson, 


THE EPICUREAN, By Treomas Moor. 


by W. &, Haodforth. 


By Epaar 
By Epvear AuLan 


Illustrated 
[Just ready. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE: an Illustrated Magazine, 


containing Original Stories by the following Popular Authors :— 
Miss Braddon, 
Barry Pain, 8. Bering-Gou d 
Christie Murray, J. Newnbam- Davis, 
Mrs, Ritdell. F Fran«tort Moore. Morley Reberts. 
Tighe Hopkins, Katharive Macqnoid. James Payn, 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne, Leonard Linsdell, A. D. McCormick, and 
other Artists, 


DOWNEY & CO., Lid., 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


Emily Soldene. 
George Manville Fenn, 





SMITH, ELDER, & €0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Athenzum.—* One of the most notable books of the season.” 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAXESPEARE. 


By SIDNEY LEE, 

Editor of “The Dictionary of National Biography.” 
With 2 Portraits of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, end 

Facsimiles of Shakospeare’s known Signatures, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Literature.—“ Mr. Lee's work, both for its literary qualities aud its se holar- 
ehip, does c: edit to English letters, and it, will peobably be regarded for years to 
come as the wost useful, the mot judicious, aud the most authoritative of all 

existing biographies of the poet,” 





SECOND RDEEION, with 16 Portraits, 18 Plans, end a Facoimile Letter 
Duke of Marlborough, crown Svo, 6s. 


FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG. 


Ry W. H. FITCHETT (“ Vedette ”), 
Author of “Deeds that Woa the Empire.” 


Bookman,—“ It is impossible to speak in too high terms of this admirabla 
seri~s Of historical payers. Nobody who takes an intoliigent interest in the 
his‘ ory of hiscountry snould wi-s them......We Lave nothing more stirring, more 
— ting, more worthy of genuine enthusiastic praise in our popular historical 
literature, 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘CACHALOT’ ROUND THE 
WORLD AFLnR SPERM WHALES. By Franx T. Kuiuen, First Mate, 
The Volume includes a LiTITER TO THE AUTHOR FROM RUDYARD EIP- 
LING. Wiihb8 Liiustrations and a Chart, large post 8vo, 53. Gd, 

Critic.—‘“* The sperm whale fishery has had to await its historian until the end 
of the century. Ovrtain it is that never was there such a buok of the sea, such 

a delight for young and old alike, as this.” 


RHODESIA AND ITS GOVERNMENT. x. ¢ 
THomsoy, Author of “the Chitral Campaign,” avd of “The Outgoing 
Turk.” W'th 8 Lliustrations and a Map, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Investors’ Review.—“ A luminous book, not written by a partizan, but by 

& wan of calm jud.ment, who has investizated the facts on tbe spot before 

formiag bis opinions.....4 work that caught to be read by every intelligent 

politician in the thres kingdoms.” 


4 
THE SEPOY MUTINY. 
Delhi to Lucknow. By Coijonel Fpwar pb VibaRT. 
aud 10 Iilu-t ations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Army and Navy Gazette.—‘'A narrative of curpassing interest. 
the reader sp+':-bound by its intensity ot feeling and narrative power.” 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE RENAIS- 
sANJE. By Mrs. Livian F, bietp, Orown 8vo, 63, 
Academy.—“ Mrs. Fieid reems to us to have accompiished her difficult task 
very well. Che book is capitaily ordered and arranged; the essential is properly 
kept in the forevround, and the writing is clear, sympathetic, and scholarly.’* 


PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. Reprinted from the 
Cornhill Magazine. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 

Athcnwum.—‘ Full of happy «ayiogs, of stories, and of pleasant turns of 
observation......To write more about this pleasant book would be to quote from 
it, which wenld be manifestly unfar, as it is short and amusing from cover 
to cover...... Really a model to mcderv writers of ciaries tor the public,” 


BRITISH RULE AND MODERN POLITICS: an His- 
torical -1ud>. By the Hon. A. 8. G. Cannine, Au hor of “The Divided 
Irish,” “‘ H story in Fact und Fiction.” Large crown 8vo, 7s, 6 

Literary World. —* The writer treats his subject with con: iderable know- 
lege and discr:- mination, and his allusions to Enylish literature are thoughtful 
and instructive.” 

**The remarkable biography of a remarkable man.” 
—The HaRL OF KOSEBEKY at Kdinburgh 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES STEWART PARNELL (1846- 
1801). By R, Barry ©’Brien, Anthor of “Fifty Years of Oonevssions to 
Ireland,” &c. With a Port:ait, a View of Avondale, and a Facsimile Letter, 
2 vola, large post 8vo, 21s, 

Daily, Chronicle.— — A book which ranks among the great biographies of the 
coutary.’ 














As Seen by a Subaltern from 
With 2 Portraits, a Plan, 


It holds 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





Now Ready, by post, 44d, 
RCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c.. in London shonld 
eewe tie larze MAP showmg BOUNDARIES OF SURV YORS’ 
piernic TS under the Building Act, by permis<ion, from Offi ial Map of 
London County en with Lames, addresses, und office huurs of alt the 
District Surveyors 


SUPPLE ENT TO THE BUILDER NEW YEAR'S NUMBER, 








“rE BUILDER” NEW YEAR'S NUMBER. 
ILLUSTRATIONS :— 

NEW VAUXHALL ERTIUGE, now building. 
OLD KEW BID E&, shortly to be cestroved. 
A HALF-CENTUKY’S CHANGE IN LONDON, 
ae THONY ABB et view and plan, 

PERA COMIQUK, PAR recently opened, 
DUBLIN AROHIT? a TUK i, WUW-rOU! VIEWS. 

ppler 


SURVEYORS’ DIS? RIO Ts. MAP OF LONDON (see above). 
Now read ye B 






post, 44, 





The Publisher of Tue Buitper, 46 Catherine Street, London, W.C. 
i ARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
) no water What the subj ct. ‘lease state wants 258 exch offered :— 
© yarical Biullnds,” 1798; * Aand) y Cross,” 1554; “Romford Hounds,” 1565; 
“6 gt Kienara LU.,” 1862; ue ters 0 my - ie” 1591; ** Pian Tales from 
he Hills,’ 1883; “Depa tmental Ditties,” La 1885. Books Wanted List, 


with prices for eveh book, free.—BAKEL’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, 
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"COUNTRY LIFE.” 


The Journal for all interested in Country Life and 
Country Pursuits. 


SHOOTING AT HOLKHAM HALL. 


In the current number of “Country 
Life” is a full illustrated account of the 
recent shooting at Lord Leicester's famous 
estate. Among those engaged in the 
sport are the..Duke of York and Prince 
Adolphus of Teck. A plan of the ground 
and of the manner of driving which is 
annexed is of special interest to all shooting 
men, for at Holkham the art of driving is 
practised to perfection. 


GARDENS OLD AND NEW. 


The Gardens Illustrated in this week’s Country Lire are 


Some Gardens in Spain. 





Weekly 
Price 6d. 


By Post, 63d. 





FOUNDED IN THD YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


2 and 3, 





Patrons—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of OANTERBURY; His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK, 
PrxEsipDENT—The Right Hon, and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
Vics-PREesipeNT—The LORD HARRIS. CHaizaman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Depury-CHarrMaN—The Hon. EDWARY W, DOUGLAS. 

Parsician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Ksq., M.A.. M.D. Secerrany—@G, H. HODGSON, Hsq., M.A. 
AcTuaRY—FRANK B. WYATT, Ksq., F.LA. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 





Accumulated Fund, £4,014,239. Annual Income, £402,523. 





SPECIAL FEATURES :— 
1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 
2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTs being employed or Com- 
mission paid fur the introduction of business, Large sums are thus saved to the Assured 
Members. 
8.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population, 
4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LasGB Bonuses to the Assured Members, The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3lst, 1896, amounted to £560 000, making the total Bonuses distributed £3,182,812. 
5.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with every prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 


WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES arantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 
Ds. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untruc, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July l3th, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
‘The Right Hon, Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Ohclera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December Jlst, 1364. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12tn, 1866 :—“ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
YF course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fil! a place.” 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
{a the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c ; 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Tsa Certsin Cure in CHOLEX A, DYSENTERY, DIARRHEA COLIOS, &c. 


CAUTION.—None gevuine » ithout the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNK’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medica! ‘Lertimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sole ManvuracturEK—J. T. DAVEN PORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.0, In Bottles, ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 





A pare Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 


DINNEFORD’S 
Mi A G N E S j A s Safest Aperient for delicate 
Oonstitutions, Ladies, Ohildcen, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 











Ostalogues post-free, 





TT 


Mosthly, prices Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW | i 


Contents ror JANUARY, 

By William larke, 

AFTER OMDURMAN. By Ernest N. Bennett. 

Rozert WitLiam Date. By R. F. Horton, D.p, 

A New Catecuism. By the Rev. Hugh Prigg 
Hnoghes. 

Do.iatry. By Professor Sully. 

IMPRESSIONS OF 4 WORLD WANDERER, By Joh, 
Foster Fr.ser. 

THEON AND SON: EGYPTIAN BaNKERS. By Tho, 
Hodgkin. 

SaceRDOTALISM. 

AGRICULTURAL 
Verney, Bart. 

Tue Comine SocraL REVOLUTION IN FRancez, By 
Tricolor. 

THE RESURRECTION: A Stupy IN THE Evo .nviioy 
or Revieion’ By the Rev. W. W. Peyton, 

Wantep—a Man. By a New Radical. 


London: Ispister and Co., Limited, 
Covens Garden, W.0. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 999, JANUARY, 1899. 2s, 6d, 

No-Man’s-Lanp. By Jobn Buchan, 

Romance OF THE Fur TRADE: 
Men. 

AvTOBIOGRAPHY OF ACuHILD. Chap, 15-19, 

Mery wuo nave Kerra Diary. By W. Sichel, 

Tux PRESERVATION OF AFRICAN ELEPHANTS, By 
Alfred Shar;e. 

MoNTROSE AND ARGYLL IN Fiction. 

THEIR OaSE, THEIR CAUSE, TuEn 





BIsMABCE. 


By Francis Peek. 
Depression. By Bir Edmonj 





THE Movstay 


Tue Cag ists: 
Ourers, 

Lorp Lyons, 

From Forgicn Parts: 
Edward A, Irving. 

THe ReBewt Kine, 

THe Looxeros.—Tus Rapican SpPLit: ow 
PLEASING TO OUR Frienps ABROAD— THE SeEcrz? 
OF SIX KDMUND Monson’s SPEKCH—THE Bette 
Way wit ig. Guapsrong’s BioGRaryy: Two 
Hakmonious OONTRIBUTIONS THERETO ~- Brows. 
inG’s OWN Srory about Mr, Disrarui. 


4 Sona ov Dzvoy. By 


Wm. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London, 





“THE BEST OF THE SIXPENNY MAGAZIN&S." 
THE HUMANITARIAN, 


Edited A A pase WOODHULL MARTIN. 
Y.—Orwmereng a New * Tue, 
MADAME REYEUS. A CHARACTER SKRTCH. 
THE AKKAS: ArFrican Pramirs (aun Unpublished 
MS. of great value by the late Sir RICHARD 
¥. BURTON 
THE SUNDAY ees. An Interview with 
Mr. MARK H. JUDGE 
RaOIAL aND INDIVIDUAL TEMPERAMENTS, 
PKRCY W. AMES, F.S.A. 

VHE Law’s DELAYS. A. R. WHITEWAY, J.P, 
And other Arvicles of Interest: Notes and Com 
ments on Scoial Questions of ths Mo th, Keviews, 
and Open Co:umnes. Pr ce Sixpence. 
DuceworTx & Co., 3 Henrictta St., Coveut Garden 


THE RELIQUARY AND 
ILLUSTRATED ARCHAOLOGISI. 


Edited by J ROMILLY ALLEN, F.S.A, 
Quarterly, price 2s. 6d, 
The JANUARY Part contains ;— 

On THE Decoration oF 4 Scottish Distarr, By 
F. R. Coles. 11 Lilu-trations, 

On Some InTBRESTING Essex Brasses. By Miller 
Christy ana W. W, Po'te us. 11 Lilustrations. 
Tue Kost Pesuitra, By F. F. Irving, B.D. 2 Llus 

trations. 

On tHE Discovery oF A Roman TesseuatED 
FLoork aT LeIcesteR. By W. Trueman Tucier, 
V.a.8. 41 lustrations, 

THE OHANGES AND (‘\fANCES OF A MONASTERY. 
By 8. M. Crawiey Boev-y. 

THE “YMBOLISM OF SOME CORNISH BencH ENDS, 
11 Tilust: ations. 

Tue PORTRAITURE OF EnGLisH Corns. By J. 
Russell Larkby, 

PRE-NorMaN QROSS SHAFT 4T OAMBUSNETHAY, 
LANARESHIRE. 

ToMBSTONE aT Horaate.—Tue Roman Corn MILL. 

Noticesof New Publications.—News Items and Com 
ments, 

“ The best illustrated antiquarian magazine in this 
country. Every page invites one ‘s atte: tion and, 
atiracting it, retains it.”—British Architect, 


London: Bemrost and sons, Limited, 23 Old Bailey; 
and Derby. 








Just published, Crown 8vo, price 23. 


IN REBEL MOODS. 


PorMs BY 
GEORGE STEWART HITOHOOOE, 
Author of ** The King of the Jews.” 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTOY, 
KENT and OO., Ltd. 
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READERS OF 
Me. 6. W. STEEVENS’ 


“WITH KITCHENER 
TO KHARTOUM ” 


should watch for the appear- 
Ss ee ee ae 


“ DAILY MAIL” 


of this brilliant writer’s .. 


NEW SERIES OF 
ARTICLES, 


“WITH CURZON 
IN INDIA.” 


Mr. STEEVENS left England 
with the new Viceroy on 
December 15th, arriving in 
India with the Party last 
week, and during the next 
few months will contribute 
to the “DAILY MAIL,” by 
each mail, articles descrip- 
tive of the India of to-day 
and the doings of its new 
Viceroy. 
Those who have read Mr. 
STEEVENS’ wonderful word- 
pictures of Egypt and the 
Soudan, and the recent 
stirring events there, will 
anticipate with much pleasure 
the work he will do in de- 
scribing the wonders, old 
and new, of India. 


THE “DAILY MAIL” 


IS THE BRIEFEST ANG MOST 
ENTERPRISING OF ALL THE LONDON 
MORNING JOURNALS. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


PART II. NOW READY. 


MEMORIALS OF THE EARL OF 


SELBORNE. Part If.—Personal and Political, With 2 Portraits. In 
2 vols. Demy 8vo, 25s. net. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—'The work of editing has been done, as before, 
with tact. and discrimination, by Lady Sophia Palmer, assisted in leyal matters 
by Sir Keaneth Muir M>ckenzie...... His amazing industry, his power as @ 
reasoner, his eminence as a Judye and as a law reformer—all these were known, 
but in the Memorials we gain an ins'ght into his more human qualities,” 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOKS. 


MR, KIPLING AND THE NAVY. 
TWENTY-EIGHTH THOUSAND. 


A FLEET IN BEING. 


Notes of Two Trips with the Channel Squadron. 
Crown 8vo, sewed, ls. net; cloth, ls. 6d. net. 





THE DAY'S WORK. 


NEW EDITION OF GREEN’S ENGLISH HISTORY. 


SHORT HISTORY OF THE 


ENGLISH PEOPLE. By Joun Ricuarp Green, M.A. Edited by Mrs. 
J. R Greew and Miss Karz Norgatgs. With 1,400 Illustrations. New 
Edition in 3 vols. Super- Royal 4vo, balf-leather binding, 40s, 
*,* This book can be purchased on the instalment system. For particulars 
apply to the Booksellers, 








Now ready, Complete in 3 Vols.; or, in 80 Parts. 


THE HISTORY OF MANKIND. By 


Professor FrIgpRICH RaTzeL. Travslatedfrom the Second German Edition 
by A. J. Butuer, M.A., with Introduction by E. B. Trtor, D.C.L. With 
Colovred Plates, Maps, and namerous [ilustrations in the Text. In 30 
monthly parts at Is. net, and in 3 vols. Super-Royal 8vo, 12s, net each. 

“a * The volumes are sold separately, 

GUARDIAN.—“ Crammed with vulnable information.” 

TIMES.—*The high quality of the work as a popular encyclopsdia of 
ethuoloyy and anthropology is attested by the reputation of Professor Ratzel 
and the authority of Dr. K. B. Tylor.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Fills a long-existing gap in the literature of the 
story of man and civilization.” 


MACMILLAN’S NEW & RECENT NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, each. 


THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS, Foundling, Thief, 
Jugglr, and Fesemg-Muster during the French Revolution, By 8. WEIR 
MiTcHBLL, M.D., Author cf © * ugh Wynne, Quaker.” 

** Ur »wards of 20,000 copie: c»1: been sold in this country and i in America, 
GLOBE.—* Dr. Mitchell’s story ‘ig one of the best of the season.” 
GUARDIAN.—“ A very amnsing book.’ 

SPEAKER.—“ That it is a fascinating tale is not to be denied...... Fran¢ois is 

a delightful creation...... There is plenty of adventure in the story.” 


BISMILLAH. By A. J. Dawson. 
GUARDIAN —*‘ Decidedly clever and original.” 
BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ A wel'-told and exciting story.” 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“A vigorous bit of narration..,...A genuine tale ; 
nor dves the interest flag to the end.” 


HER MEMORY. By Maarten Maarrens. 

ATHEN« “UM —“* Maarten Maartens has never written a brighter social 
storv, and it has higher qualities than brichtness.” 

ST * JAMES'S GAZETTE.—“A delightful story...... Peculiarly fascinating. 
ectee meee told.” 

NE HUNDRED AND TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 
THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. By James Lane ALLEN, 
Author of a Kentucky Cardinal.” 

SPEOTATOR.—* Marked by be: anty of conception, reticence of treatment, 

and it has an atmosphere all its own.’ 


THE FOREST LOVERS: 


HEWLETT. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ A gay and gallant tule, abounding x in surprises delicately 
devised aud carried out with spirit and distinction.” 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS NOW READY. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. (Third Series.) By Mrs, Henrtr 


Woop, Highteenth Thousand, Crown 8vo, green cloth, 2s.; scarlet cloth, 2/5. 





a Romance. By Maurice 





THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


is now ready at all Booksellers’, in which 
TWO NEW SERTAL STORIES 
e now appearing, viz. 


art 
“THE GAME AND ‘THE Cc _ VDL,” by Rhoda Broughton, 
nd 
“YOUNG APRIL,” by Egerton Castle. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 


THE ARGOSY (Price Is.) 


CONTAINS 


A COMPLETE STORY by Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of “ East Lynne.” 
Contents oF THE JANUARY NUMBER or THE ARGOSY, 

1. Tae Scaprcoat. A Complete Story. | 5, GHosts anp HEALING WateRs. By 

By MKS. HENRY WOOD, Author CHARLSS W. WOOD, F.K.G.S. 

of * East Lynne.’ 6 Illustrated, 
2 DeaD Sea Fruit. Pv LADY 
2. Tue Tower GARDEN. MARGARET MaJENDIE. 
7. THe BuLWaRrK AND ITs Humouss. 
8. A SrRanGE EXPERIENCE, 
9. Lire’s YEAR. 








A Serial 


Story. Chaps. 1-4, Illustrated. 
$. HEAVENLY PROBLEMS, 
4, A Convent IDYLL. 


MACMILLAN and CuU., Limited, London. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD, 


DOSS HSSS SOSH SOS SSS SCOSOSDSEESCSOOOOD 


NOW READY. 
A GREAT WORK ON PSYCHOLOGY. 


TRUTH AND ERROR; 
Or, The Science of Intellection. 


By Major J. W. POWELL, 
Director of the U.S. Bureau of Ethnology. 


423 pp., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


No student of the sciences can afford to neglect this book. The 
discussion is clear and entertaining. 

The Scotsman says:—‘*A formidable display of scientific knowledge. saad The 
work is clearly written, and contains several chapters of lasting interest.” 


BY AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN. 


THE STUDY AND DIFFICULTIES 


OF MATHEMATICS. New, Corrected, and Annotated 

Edition, with References to Date, of the Work Published in 

1831 by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

The Original is now scarce. With fine Portrait of the 

Author, Complete Index, aud Bibliographies of Modern Works 
_ on Mathematics, &a, 288 pp., cloth, ds. 


LECTURES ON ELEMENTARY 


MATHEMATICS, By JoseroH Lovis Lacrance. With 
Portrait of the Author, 172 pp., 5s. Includes Lectures on 
“ Arithmetic,” “Algebra,” “The Resolution of Numerical 
Equations,” and “ ‘I'he Usage of Curves in the Solution of 
Problems.” A masterpiece of mathematical exposition. 
Never before published in English, nor in separate form in 
French. 
** Useful and interesting reading.” —Manchester Guardian, 


A NEW LIGHT ON HEBREW HISTORY. 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF 


ISRAEL. From the Earliest Times to the Destruction of 
Jerusalem. By Professor C. H. Cornitu, of the University 
of Kénigsberg, Germany. 325 pp., cloth, gilt tops, 7s. 6d. 
Translated by Professor W. H. CarrutuH. A fascinating 
portray2i of Jewish history by one of the foremost of Old 
Testament scholars. 

**We weicome Professor Cornill’s volume because it is a plain version of 
critical results. We may go further and say that it does much to mike dimly 
jn'elligible the trend of events in beginnings of Hebrew history, which the 
Pentateuch leaves obscured, It says, clearly and well, avreat deal that on hohelf 
of intelligent Biblical study ought to be said and driven home.”—Literary World, 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL. 


By Professor C. H. Cornity. Popular Sketches of Old 
Testament History. Second Edition, 194 pp., cloth, with 
Frontispiece, Michael Angelo’s Moses, 5s.; paper, without 
Frontispiece, 1s. 6d. 


A DARING BOOK. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 


DARWIN. By Dr. Woops Hutcuinson. 241 pp., 6s. 
** A book which is worthy of study by all to whom the scientitic view of the 
problems of life possesses avy interest,”’—Glasgow Weekly Citizen. 














THE STANDARD WORK ON THE “FORBIDDEN LAND.” 


M4 m1 
TRAVELS in TARTARY, THIBET, 
AND CHINA. By MM. Huc and Gasper (1844-46). Reprint 
Edition. ‘Translated from the French by W. Hazurrv. 
With 100 Illustrations, and Map, 1 vol. 660 pp., cloth, 5s.; 
paper, 4s. 

** It is pleasant to have old memories revived,” —Atheneum, 

**An interesting avd very valuable book...... M. Huc, to whom the task of 
writing fell, bad a genius for minute and patient description. To all readers of 
Mr. Landor’s book who wish to supplement the information concerning the 
forbidden land there given, we can recommend the work of M. Huc. Time 
cannot mar the interest of his and M, Gabet’s daring and successful enterprise.” 

—Academy, 





A NOVEL BY RICHARD WAGNER. 


A PILGRIMAGE to BEETHOVEN. 


With a Mezzotint Portrait of Beethoven. Large post 8vo, 

boards, 2s. Gd. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF BACTERI- 
OLOGY. By Dr. Frrprnanp Hurpx. Translated by 
Professor E. O. Jonpan. With 25 Llustrations, 350 pp., 
cloth, 93. The only rigorous and strictly up-to-date Intro- 
duction to Bacteriology existing. [In the press. 


Full Catalogue free on application. 


OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHICAGO. 








NEW VOLUME or FAIRY TALES sy LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


THE FIELD OF CLOVER, 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 

With several Illustrations, Title-page, and Cover Design by 
the Author, printed from Original Wood-Engravings by 
Clemence Housman. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. P 
Also 50 Copies on Whatman Paper, with Ilustrations on 
Japanese vellum, 21s. net. 








INTERNATIONAL SOITENTIFIC SERIES, 


BUDS AND STIPULES. 
By the Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, M.P. 
Crown 8vo, 5s., with Iliustrations. 





[In the press, 


EVOLUTION BY ATROPHY: 


In Biology and Sociology. 
BY 
JEAN DEMOR, JEAN MASSART, & EMILE VANDERVELDE, 
Translated by Mrs. CHALMERS MITCHELL. 


Crown 8vo, ds. 





(In the press, 


THE GEOGRAPHY of MAMMALS. 
By P. L. SCLATER, Secretary of the Zoological Society. 
Demy 8vo. 


FIRST STEPS IN 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


By Sir SHERSTON BAKER, Bart. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





Un the press, 





(In the press. 








EXPERIMENTAL PHYSIOS. By 


the late Professor von Lommen. Translated by Professor © 
G. W. Myxrs, of Urbana, Illinois. With numerous Ilustra- be 
tions, Figures, and Plans, demy 8vo. [In the press. A 


THE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE. 
By Canon EYTON. 
Sermons delivered at S. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 





[Immediately. 


THE WOLSELEY SERIES.—Edited by CAPT. JAMES. 


CROMWELL AS A SOLDIER. 


By Major BALDOCK. Demy 8vo. [Shortly, 


THE CONDUCT OF WAR. 


By Baron VON DER GOLTZ, Demy 8vo. [in the press; 


A STUDY OF PHILOLOGY. 


By JANE HISLOP. Crown 8vo. [Shortly 


“PHOUGHTS ON EDUCATION” 
[PADOGOGIK]. 
By IMMANUEL KANT. 
Translated by ANNETTE CHURTON. Crown 8vo. (Immediately, 











VOLUMES OF VERSE, 


SHORT POEMS. 


By JOHN OTTWELL. Feap. 8vo.  [immediately, 


WILLOW VALE, and other Poems. 
By HENRY ROSE, Author of “Summer Dreams” &c. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


COLLOQUY AND SONG; 


Or, Sport in the Leash of the Muses, 
By B. J. M. DONNE. Crown 8vo, 5s, 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER and CO., Limited, 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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